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HOST OF MUSICAL 
NOTABLES ARRIVES 


Mary Garden Heads Troupe Bound 
for Chicago Opera—Gustav 
Mahler Here, Too 


Mary Garden is back from Europe, and 
the most interesting and intimate question 
in connection with her arrival is this: Is 
she married? 

On the dock, after she had disembarked 
from the Kaiser Wilhelm I], Miss Garden 
let fall several remarks that seemed to in- 
dicate that she really had committed mat- 
rimony. Then, too, she was wearing a 
plain gold ring on the finger that is con- 
sidered the significant one. 

But Miss Garden refused either to deny 
or affirm the husband directly. Merely 
when she was posing for her picture on 
top of a trunk for the newspapers one of 
the reporters heard her say something like: 
“What a position for a married woman!” 
And, again, she admitted wearing the wed- 
ding ring, but said she “couldn’t talk about 
the man now.” He was not a rich’ man, 
though, Miss Garden was emphatic about 
that. And marriage “agreed with her,” 
that was something else that she let slip 
in an unguarded moment. 

Miss Garden was looking exceedingly 
well. Her new roles this year will be* the 
title part in Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” which she will create in 
Chicago, and Carmen. 

Miss Garden arrived Tuesday, October 
25, and a large number of other musical 
celebrities came from Europe on the same 
day. Gustav Mahler came to conduct in 
sixty-five concerts by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, after his Summer in Paris and 
Munich, in which latter city he conducted 
his new Eighth Symphony. Herr Mahler's 
fiftieth birthday anniversary took place 
while he was abroad last Summer, and emi- 
nent composers and critics deluged him 
with appreciations of his work. Richard 
Strauss wrote about him as a composer: 

“I consider the compositions of Gustav 
Mahler among the most important and in- 
teresting phenomena of present-day art, 
who had the privilege of introducing as 
one of the first his symphonies to the pub 
lic. I consider it one of my most pleasant 
duties to help them further by word and 
deed to that universal recognition which 
they so highly deserve. The plastic art of 
his instrumentation should be especially 
recommended as absolutely exemplary.” 

Another famous composer, Paul Dukas, 
whose “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” is to be 
heard this season at the Metropolitan, had 
this to say of Mahler as a conductor: 

“Mahler’s genial way of conducting th« 
orchestra always made a stirring impres 
sion upon me. Among the great musical 
events of my life | remember a perform 
ance of ‘Fidelio,’ in London, in the course 
of which he led the overture, Leonore No 
3, In such a genial interpretation of the 
spirit of Beethoven that I had the sensation 
t assisting at the very creation of this 
sublime work.” 

With Mahler arrived Felix Berber, the 
veneva violinist, wno is to be heard with 
the Philharmonic and other orchestras. 

Nicola Zerola came on the Kaiser Wil 
eim II after his notable Summer’s work 
in European opera, and Mario Sammarco, 
vho was Hammerstein’s most famous Ital 
ian baritone, came by the same boat. Sam 
marco has been splendidly successful, both 
nm opera and concert, in London and on 
the Continent since he left here last Spring 
thers in the Dippel-Uhicago forces t 
rrive were Charles Dalmorés, French 
tenor; Hector Dufranne, baritone; John 
‘cCormack, Irish tenor; Gustave Huber 
eau, basso, and Wayda Korolewicz, a Pol 
sh dramatic soprano, making her first visit 
to this country. She will appear early next 
nonth for the first time, in Chicago. 

Lillian Grenville, who is called the young- 
st American operatic soprano, a New York 
girl who has been abroad for eight years, 
ind who is fond of French réles such as 
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FRANZ X. ARENS 


Conductor of the People’s Symphony Concerts, Who Has Exerted a Powerful In- 
fluence in Popularizing the Best Music Among the Working Classes of New 
York Through This Institution (See page 5). 





Mary Garden sings, came on the Potsdam 
Tuesday. She is twenty-two years old, and 
has sung recently at Nice, Venice, Milan 
and Parma, She, too, goes to the Chicago 
Opera Company. The Potsdam brought 
aiso Alice Zepilli, soprano; Vittorio Ari- 
mondi, Amadeo Bassi, tenor, and 
Eleanora Cisneros, soprano, all of whom 
formerly sang for Hammerstein. 

[wo Metropolitan Opera House singers 
who arrived on the Kaiser Wilhelm I] 
were Leon Rothier, the new French bass, 
and Leonora Sparkes, soprano. 

Pepito 


basso: 


\rriola, the Spanish boy pianist, 


was another Tuesday arrival. On Sunday, 
October 23, came Constance Milestone, a 
contralto for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who is making her first visit to this 
country, and who is a native of London 
She made her operatic début with the 
Jeecham Opera Company in Covent Gar- 
den last year. Some of the operas in 
which she will be heard at the Metropoli- 
tan are “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” “Sieg- 
fried,” “Konigskinder” and “Rigoletto.” 

Otto Goritz, of the Metropolitan com- 
pany, arrives this week on the Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria. 





Dr. Gregor to Succeed Weingartner as 
Director of Vienna Royal Opera 


Cable despatches from Vienna announce 
the fact that Dr. Hans Gregor, director of 
the Komische Oper in Berlin, has accepted 
the appointment to become Felix Wein- 
gartner’s successor as director of the Royal 
Opera in Vienna, beginning this Spring 
Weingartner will tour America next year 
with Lucille Marcel, the New York so- 
prano who has been singing in Vienna with 
notable success. Dr. Gregory has held his 
present post tor about five years, and 
although he is looked upon as one of Eu- 
rope’s leading impresarii his past season in 
Berlin has not been particularly successful, 
owing, it is said, to a lack of competent 
singers at the Komische Oper. He has 
been aggressive in the matter of introduc- 


ing novelties. His appointment in Vienna 
is looked upon as perhaps the most im 
portant change in operatic administration 
in Europe to-day. 





London Hears Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” 
for First Time. 


Lonpon, Oct. 22—To Thomas Beecham 
London is indebted for the production, at 
Covent Garden, of another opera new to 
England. This is “Le Chemineau,” of 
which the composer is Xavier Leroux, and 
is a musical version of a drama by Jean 
Richepin, once acted in America by Otis 
Skinner, under the title of “The Harvester.” 
The opera contains much engaging pastoral 
music. The leading rdles were well sung 
by Signor Roselli, a newcomer in opera 
here, and Elizabeth Amsden 
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AMERICA’S APPROVAL 
FIRST FOR BORCHARD 


Significant Reversal of Order in 
Tour of French Pianist Who 
Arrived This Week 


Reversing the usual method of procedure, 
Adolphe Borchard, the distinguished French 
pianist, has come to this country to win 
America’s stamp of approval before estab- 
lishing for himself a widespread reputa- 
tion in The man—he is 
barely twenty-seven years of age—arrived 
luesday Kaiser Wilhelm I], 
and was met at the steamer by his man- 
ager, M. H. Hanson, of New York, who 
has arranged an extensive tour for him 
during which he will appear with leading 
symphony orchestras in this country. 

sorchard is essentially musical in ap- 
pearance. He is of good height, slender, 
with a sensitive face and a pianist’s hands. 
He is alert, brisk of movement, and teem- 
ing with vitality. 

Borchard’s plan of seeking an American 
verdict before establishing himself securely 
in Europe originated in the fertile mind 
of Mr. Hanson, who is so confident of 
the young pianist’s artistic standing that he 
is satisfied to break away from traditional 
methods. 

This reversal of order is looked upon by 
those interested in the Borchard tour as 
an indication of a great change which has 
been effected through the tremendous in- 
crease of musical culture in America. Not 
many years ago a foreign artist without 
a big foreign reputation would have little 
thought of courting favor, on an ambitious 
scale, in the United States. To-day, how- 
ever, there appears to be ready recognition 
not only of the American artist without 
a European standing, but also for the for- 
eign artist who is capable of winning out 
on a basis of merit alone. 

“After I have made my American début 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, on 
lriday and Saturday of next week, in Chi- 
cago, I shall fill several other engagements 
in the West and then return to make my 
first New York appearance, in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, on Friday evening, November 
11,” Mr. Borchard said to a MuSICAL 
\merIcA man shortly after his arrival. 

“I am delighted to be in America,” he 
continued, “and have been looking for- 
ward for months to my appearances here. 
In France we have the highest regard for 
the musical opinion of the American people, 
and I am sure that one to please them 
must qualify to the highest standards of 
musical art. 

“Rut while I am naturally interested in 
music, especially in its relation to the people 
of this country, I find much to marvel at 
in the great city of New York.” 


Europe. young 


ab ard the 


Alexander Heinemann, Noted Lieder 
Singer, on His Way Here 


\lexander Heinemann, the German lieder 
singer, and his European accompanist sailed 
on October 24, on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
They will arrive in New York on 
November I. His first appearance in 
America will take place in Mendelssohn 
Hall Thursday evening, November 3. On 
October 9 Mr. Heinemann gave his only 
Berlin song recital of the season. Beetho- 
ven Hall was sold out to the last seat, and 
even the stage was filled with people, and a 
number was turned away at the 
He scored a tremendous success, ac 
Johns 


Grosse 


large 
door 
cording to advices received by R. E. 
ton, his New York manager 


Caruso Not at His Best in Berlin—A 
Box Office Riot 


Ber_in, Oct. 25.—Another Caruso box- 
office riot similar to the one of a year ago 
took place outside the Royal Opera House 
last night, the situation .making serious 
trouble for the police when some of those 
who had purchased tickets at fancy prices 
discovered that the tickets were bogus 
Caruso appeared as Rhadames in “Aida,” 
but was not in his best voice 
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BOSTON AS SUPPLY 
CENTER FOR ARTISTS 


New Theodore Bauer Concert 
Bureau an Important Innova- 
tion—Opera Stars on List 


Boston, Oct. 24.—The announcement of 
the formation of the Theodore Bauer Con- 
cert Bureau, with headquarters at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, cannot fail to be of 
widespread interest in musical circles 
throughout the United States and in Euro- 
pean centers as well, and it is not too much 
to say, even at the beginning, that with the 
artists at the command of the bureau it 
will, unquestionably become one of the 
powers in the musical ite of this country. 

The formation of this bureau is the 
logical outcome of the enormous ecrowth 
in Boston’s musical activities during the 


past two seasons. The new bureau will be 
in a position to render the same service 
whieh has been, until now, monopolized by 
New York agencies. 

Through this bureau Boston will here- 
after be able, to a great extent, not only 
to ‘supply its own demands in the concert 
field, but also to play a very important part 
in providing concert artists for other parts 
of the countrv. The new bureau makes its 
bow to the public under the most auspicious 
circumstances. It has the tremendous 
prestige of the Boston, Metropolitan and 
Chicago opera house artists under its man- 
agement. Theodore Bauer, its active head, 
is a man of wide experience in the nrusical 
field and also one whose name carries with 
it assurance of promises kept and of up- 
to-date progressive business methods. The 
fact that the first artists of the Boston 
Opera House are under the bureau’s man- 
agement and that the officers of the bureau 
are located in the Boston Opera House, 
furnishes ample indication of the faith 
which the management of the Boston 
Opera Company has in this new enterprise. 

“The concert bureau has ‘come into exist- 
ence by the simple process of demand and 
supply,” said Mr. Bauer in an interview 
with the Musicat America representative. 
“The Boston Opera Company has given a 
tremendous impetus to the musical life of 
Boston, and it is no rash prediction to de- 
clare that Boston will grow to be a giant 
in the musical sense of the word. America, 
in general, shows a wonderful musical 
growth, the field is immense and our bureau 
really expects to do its part in helping 
every corner in this country to share in the 
opportunity to hear truly great artists.” 

Among the artists announced by the 
Theodore Bauer Concert Bureau are Alice 
Nielsen, the American soprano, who has 
won success both in grand opera and con- 
cert, and the Russian beauty, Mme. Lydia 
Lipkowska, whose performances as a color- 
atura soprano last season at the Boston and 
Metropolitan opera houses stamped her as 
an exceptional artist. Another soprano is 
Carmen Melis, who was greatly admired 
by New York opera-goers during her brief 
engagement last season at the Manhattan. 
Maria Gay, whose impersonation of Carmen 





caused a sensation in operatic circles, is also 
under the Bauer management. A. new- 
comer to the American concert field, al- 
though one of the stars of the Boston 
Opera Company last season, is Fely De- 
reyne, the French soprano. 

The list of men of the new concert bu- 
reau is headed by the distinguished Spanish 
tenor, Constantino, whose wonderful voice 
and exquisite manner of singing have made 
him the idol of the public in nearly every 
civilized country of the globe. Another 
artist on the list is Robert Lassalle, tenor, 
who will be heard in the United States 
this season for the first time. He is a son 
of the famous French baritone. Zenatello, 
tenor, who sang at the Manhattan for two 
seasons, is another Bauer artist. 

The first baritone connected with the 
Bauer bureau is George Baklanoff, who, in 
the opinion of Boston and London critics, 
ranks as one of the greatest baritones of 
the present day. Names of the other sing- 
ers are Raymond Blanchart, baritone, and 
José Mardones, basso, both Spaniards and 
both prominent members of the Boston 
Opera Company last season. 

A piano virtuoso, as vet little known in 
this country, but who is expected to kindle 
the enthusiasm of the Americans by his 
excellent playing, is Emiliano Renaud, a 
French Canadian bv birth, who is to be 
featured under the Bauer management. 

Taken altogether, the Bauer Concert Bu- 
reau starts with every condition favorable 
fot the most complete success. It is prob- 
able that from time to time artists will be 
added to the list and no time or effort will 
be spared to give the most comprehensive 
and satisfactory service ever attempted by 


a concert bureau in the United States. 
D. ie Ee 


PLAYING OF YSAYE 
RLECTRIFIES LONDON 


A Wonderful Reading of Beethoven 
Concerto—Sammarco’s Ad- 
mirable Recital 


Lonpon, Oct. 15.—Eugene Ysaye was in 
his very best form last Saturday, in a pro- 
gram of a classical order, including a con- 
certo by Antonio Vivaldi, a like work by 
Viotti and the famous Beethoven concerto. 

I had kept fresh in my memory Mr. 
Ysaye’s playing of the last-named composi- 
tion at a concert in the Musik Vereinsaal 
some five years ago, and I have been wait- 
ing in vain these years to hear the work 
more wonderfully interpreted. Saturday 
the famous violinist himself read the con- 


certo so masterfully that I am positive I 
shall wait another period of years before 
I hear anything that approaches it. The 
joy and the dignity of the reading, coupled 
with glowing tone-quality and absolute con- 
sistency throughout, electrified the audience 
so that at the end the applause was tumultu- 
ous. 

Pachmann played the following program 
Wednesday: 





Sonata, *, 22, Schumann; “Spring Song,’ op. 
62, No. 6, Mendelssohn; “The Poet’s Harp,” = 
38, No. 3, Mendelssohn; “Si oiseau j’étais,” o 
Henselt; “Au Bord d’une Source,” Liszt; “ om- 








By Mme. 





THE SINGING TEACHER AND THE RUINED VOICES 


Gerville-Réache 








The beginning of the Fall season is the 
time when droves of young women bearing 
more or less authentic credentials pay calls 
on opera singers, 
demand a hearing 
and then ask the 
perplexing ques- 
tion, Do you think 
I have any future 
as a singer? 

As I believe that 
nothing is more 
cruel than to en- 
courage a girl with 
an inferior voice 
to follow a path 
paved with much 
hardship, I gener- 
ally tell the hope- 
less cases that they 
are hopeless. Not 

Copyright Mishkin qa few of them, 

Mme, Gerville-Réache however, come 

back at me with 

the statement that “a year ago their voice 

was very much more powerful but had 
been ruined by an ignorant teacher.” 

No young woman making such a state- 
ment should have any sympathy. It is 
too current a fashion for the unsuccess- 
ful vocalist to throw the blame on the 
last teacher she had, endeavoring there- 
by to court the favor of the next in- 














“HUSH!” THE GREAT PIANIST PLAYS 
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Those who have attended a piano recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, or in any 
other of the large auditoriums in this country will be impressed by the spirit of 


this sketch by M. 


Liebert in the /ilustrated London News. 


structor with whom she intends to study. 

It is too silly to imagine that any teacher 
ever reveled in ruining voices. Famous as 
well as unknown instructors have only one 
aim: forming proficient pupils whose suc- 
cess will be their best advertisement. Meth- 
ods may differ radically, but whatever the 
method may be, it can be affirmed that 
earnest work on the part of the student 
will always bring about gratifying results. 
This is one of the reasons why I do not 
believe in what some people call “faithful- 
ness” to one teacher. 

No student should spend all his years of 
study under the care of only one teacher. 
This would lead to narrowness and servile 
imitation of one master. Every man has a 
different view of art, every man has a dif- 
ferent message. 

When we cease to study with an in- 
structor the only reasonable attitude of 
mind is to remember the many good things 
we have learned from him whatever his 
method may have been of imparting 
knowledge. Let us not yield to the lure 
of novelty and destroy our gods of old. 
Let us do like followers of Paganism who 
revered many gods and goddesses, each of 
whom symbolized one quality, one side of 
human nature, one tendency. 

My dear teacher, Mme. Viardot Garcia, 
h wever convinced sue was of the superi- 
ority of her own method, never hesitated 
to acknowledge her own limitations in cer- 
tain directions. “My child,” she would say, 
“T do not seem to succeed in teaching you 
this or that. Now you go and take ten 
lessons from B. and come back. He can 
show you how to do it. I cannot.” 

And she was right about it, and it was 
that broad-minded, loving spirit of hers 
which made all her rivals mention her 
name very tenderly up to the last day of 
her long and busy life. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch to Make His Home 
in Munich 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, 
with Mrs. Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens) 
and their daughter, aged six weeks, sailed 
October 22 on the Amerika for Europe to 
make their future home in Munich. Storm- 
field, in Connecticut, where Mark Twain, 
Mrs. Gabrilowitsch’s father, did so much 
of his work, is closed. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
will open his season in Munich and will 
play in all the great musical centers, in- 
cluding Berlin and Vienna. He will also 
conduct several orchestral numbers, among 
which will be his own compositions. It 
has long been his desire ultimately to re- 
nounce the piano in favor of the baton. 





Bonci’s Accompanist Arrives 

Harold Osborn Smith, the pianist, who 
will act as accompanist for Alessandro 
Bonci, the great tenor, on his forthcoming 
tour, has just arrived in America after 
spending the greater part of the Summer 
at Mr. Bonci’s palatial villa in Loreto, Italy. 
Mr. Bonci is expected to arrive in America 
about November 9. 





mage a Pachmann,” Imboden; Menuet, Op. 17, No. 
2, Moszkowski; “Perpetuum Mobile,” op. 24, 
weer the following selections by Chopin: Noc- 
turne, op. 553 Prélude, op. 28, No. 15; Prélude, 
op. 28, No. 16; Grand Polonaise, on 44; Mazurka, 
op. 33, No. ai Mazurka, op. 17, No. 1; Mazurka, 
op. 7; and Grande Etude, op. 25, No. 1, Chopin- 
Godowsky. 


The pianist played Chopin as usual very 
beautifully and at the end of his program 
was obliged to give encores. 

Seldom does an opera singer appear in 
recital with anything like the success vhich 
attends him when treading the operatic 
boards. So I was not unnaturally cur ous 
when I attended Mario Sammarco’s recital 
last Thursday evening. A large and dis- 
criminating audience attended and after the 
first group Mr. Sammarco, having overcome 
his nervousness, sang in wonderful form. 
In fact, the audience was so enthusiastic 
that at the end hardly any one left the 
hall for at least five minutes. But the 
famous baritone gave no encores, merely 
bowing innumerable times. 

The program was as follows: 


I.—(a) “Come raggio di sol,” A. Caldara; (b) 
“OQ del mio dolce ardor,” C. Gluck; (c) Fram- 
mento della Cantata, “Ta Serenata,” G. Battista 
Bassani. II.—(a) "”Lamento” and (b) “Inno,” 
from “Orfeo,” Claudio Monteverdi; (c) “Bois 
épais,” Lully; (d) “Non pia andrai,” from “Le 
nozze di Figaro, *” W. A. Mozart. III. —(a) “Il 
tramonto,” G. Sgambati; (b) “Serenata,” M. E. 
Bossi; (c) Melodia, Pagine sparse, G. Martucci; 
(d) “Stornello,” poesia propolare toscana, Siniga- 
glia. IV.—La morte di Rodrigo, “Don Carlos,” 
G. Verdi. V.—(a) “The Robin,” MacDowell; (b) 
“A Farewell,” Percy Pitt; (c) ““Sérénade de Don 
Juan,” Tschaikowsky. 


The two fragments from the opera, 
“Orfeo,” by Monteverdi, were so modern 
in their feeling that it was difficult to be- 
lieve the work was written in the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Sammarco so stirred his 
hearers by his fine reading of the Mozart 
“Non Pit Andrai” that he was recalled 
five times. In the third group the selection 
from Sgambati was very beautifully given, 
and the true feeling was caught in the 
Tuscan “Stornello” of Sinigagla. Again, 
“La Morte di Rodrigo” of Verdi called 
forth much applause, and Mr. Sammarco’s 
singing of it fully deserved the approba- 
tion. Mr. Sammarco told me afterward 
that he had never been so nervous before, 
but that he was entirely pleased with the 
enthusiasm of his audience. 

At the Chappell. Ballad concert this after- 
noon the list of artists included Maggie 
Teyte, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn and Fritz Kreis- 
ler. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Zach Will Not Leave St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 24.—lThere has been a 
persistent rumor afloat here and abroad 
that Max Zach, director of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra for three seasons and 
formerly of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, has been approached by a member of 
the committee of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra to succeed Gustav Mahler, 
whose contract expires this season. David 
Montagnon, resident local manager of the 
orchestra, in behalf of Mr. Zach, says “that 
he will not leave St. Louis at all” and that 
“he will remain here and endeavor to build 
up the standard of the orchestra to the 
height set by the Theodore Thomas and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestras.” Mr. Zach 
is still in Boston, but will arrive here about 


November 1 to commence rehearsals. 
H. W. C. 





Jomelli, Kocian and Marie Mattfeld Ar- 
rive from Europe 


Among prominent musical folk who ar- 
rived in New York from Europe last week 
were Jeanne Jomelli, who is to give a long 
series of concerts, beginning with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra November 2; 
Jaroslav Kocian, violinist; who is to tour 
the country for three months in fifty con 
certs and who began his season Wednes- 
day with the Thomas Orchestra in Chi- 
cago: and Marie Mattfeld, mezzo-sopran 
of the Metropolitan Company. 





S. C. Bennett to Introduce Berlin Custom 
in New York 


Introduction of the Berlin custom of 
Sunday afternoon “at home” receptions by 
music teachers is planned as a new musi 
feature for New York by S. C. Bennett, 
voice teacher in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. At these affairs in Ber- 
lin excellent programs, sometimes of much 
significance, are given. and Mr. Bennett 
believes that the custom will prove popu 
lar in New York. Bi-weekly recitals aré 
also projected by Mr. Bennett. 





Chicago Artists in Recital 


Cuicaco, Oct. 22.—The second compli 
mentary concert of the Baldwin series was 
given at the beautiful Baldwin warerooms 
Sunday afternoon, when an audience 0! 
more than three hundred approved a daint) 
program delightfully given by Theodor: 
Sturkow Ryder, pianist, and Willian 
Beard, baritone. Both were heard in va 
ried numbers that amply attested thei: 
gifts and versatility. Cae 
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BONCI FETED IN HIS HOME CITY 


How the Townsfolk of Loreto, Italy, Paid Tribute to the Tenor’s Art 
During Patriotic Celebration—Six Operatic Performances 





SE PT ap ea 15, 17, 18, 20 and 22 were 

gala days for the city of Loreto, in 
Nowtheti Italy. The current year marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the deliverance 


siders, many of the principal cities of Italy 
sending their music critics to attend the 
performances. Special trains were run at 
special rates and the house was so crowded 
at each of the five performances that it 
was found necessary to add an extra one. 
Even so, many were obliged to leave the 
city without having heard the singer. The re- 
ceipts exceeded 60,000 lire (about $12,000). 

Artistically the performances reached the 
very highest level. Mr. Bonci’s work was 
superb in its refinement and finish. The 
orchestra was excellent and the choruses 
were sung with much smoothness. At the 
last presentation Mr. Bonci received a huge 
silver wreath, bearine the inscription, “To 
Alessandro Bonci, who came here to renew 
the miracles of Rubini and Mario. Offered 











by the City of Loreto, in remembrance of 
his great victory, September, 1910.” 
Many critics lament the fact that his 


American engagements will make it im- 
possible for Mr. Bonci to appear at La 
Scala in Milan this Winter. Some of the 
republican newspapers whose editors ob- 





Signor Bonci and His Wife at Their 
Italian Villa 


Aus- 


were 


of this section of the country from 
trian domination, and on these dates 
given five special performances of Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” at the Loreto 
Cheater. The importance of them was fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that the tenor 
role was sung by Alessandro Bonci, whom 
Italy hears but seldom these days owing to 
his American activities. 

Mr. Bonci had agreed to appear in these 
performances, and also to lodge all of the 
singers at his own villa in Loreto in addi 
tion to paying all the exenses of the orches jected to Mr. Bonci’s action in accepting 
tra, on condition that the gross receipts of the nomination to the order of Franz Josef 


the performances should be given to the bestowed on him bv the Austrian ruler 
various charitable institutions of the prov- have now reconsidered their action and 
ince. As soon as it became known that the have changed their attitude toward the 
eminent tenor was to participate in the per- singer. 

formances the town was filled with out- In one of the pictures shown herewith 











Bonci and His Family in Their 60-h. p. Motor Car. 


Umberto Giordano, the Com- 


poser, Is Seen Standing Beside the Car 


are Mr. Bonci’s children. At the left is 
Enzo, who was born on the night his father 
was singing the part of Enzo in “Gioconda” 





Enzo, Arthur, Olga and Gino, the Children of Alessandro Bonci, the Tenor 


at Naples, and who was therefore given 
that name. At the right is the fourteen- 
year-old Olga, who is an accomplished 
pianist. Near Olga is Arthur, who, though 
only eight years old, can speak English, 
German, French and Italian, and has a fine 
voice, 





Only One Correct Position of Hands and 
Fingers in Piano Playing, He Maintains 


August Fraemcke Tells of Doctrine | 


He Believes Fundamental 
in Study 


OR the piano student there is no more 
fundamentally all-important considera- 
tion than correct hand and finger position, 
piano instructor 
York College of 


believes August Fraemcke, 
and director of the New 
Music. 

“It is a matter which stands as the 
undation of all good piano playing,” he 
iys, “and unless the fact is successfully 
rought 
too late he might as well abandon, then and 


there, the esstul 


home to the student before it 1s 


idea of becoming a suc 
performer. Nor have I any use for all this 
talk to which teachers give vent nowadays 
ut there ‘not being any one correct posi- 
n,’ or about ‘suiting the position to the 
requirements of the pupil.’ There is only 
ne correct hand position. There is only 
é correct way for the fingers to strike the 
eys. 
‘The correct position for the wrists is 
n a level with the kevboard. It is alto- 
ether wrong to hold them high up in the 
ir and it is equally bad to permit them to : = 
sag. If either of these conditions is al- 
wed to exist the fingers are sure to be 
a sorry plight. All hands and arms are 
not altogether alike, I admit, but the dif- 


: 





August Fraemcke, Director of the New 
York College of Music 


terence in position at the keyboard necessi- sense. Look at the greatest pianists. You 
tated by this consideration is so very slight will never find them using any of these 
s to be almost negligible. The correct other absurd methods. 
Sition for the elbows is also on a level “That teacher does not deserve the name 
ith the keyboard. who merely tells a pupil that he has to do 
“The fingers must be raised vertically such and such things. He must insist upon 
1 striking the keys. They must not be ex- it: and he must never for a moment stop 


ended outward; they must not be drawn 
nward; they must not be turned sidewise. 
Some persons profess to believe that this 
evation of the fingers which I advocate 


induces muscular fatigue. That is all non- 


insisting until the thing has been accom- 
plished and the pupil has acauired a cor- 
rect hand position. But there are more 
false instructors in music to-day than in 
anything else. Parents take them to teach 


their children the rudiments, foolishly dis- 
regarding the fact that the beginning is the 
most difficult and therefore the most im- 
portant part of the entire process of train- 
ing. There is no more complete evidence 
of stupidity than to insist that a cheap and 
mediocre teacher is good enough for the 
beginner. It is only because the parents 
themselves generally know nothing about 
music that they do this sort of thing. The 
teacher secretly laughs at them. 

“These ‘instructors’ or ‘professors of 
music’ from abroad are the people who 
have not shown themselves capable of do- 
ing anything worth while in their own 
country, and who consequently come over 
here as teachers with the claim that ‘they 
have studied in Europe.’ So they have. 
But how much does that mean in such a 
case? 

“Be generally 
who travel about 


aware of those teachers 
from home to home to 
give their lesson. A really good one has 
not the time to waste in this constant trav- 
eling about. Of course, there are excep- 
tions. But as a rule it is best to look at 
this matter from the darker side.” 


To Consider to. Year Extension of 
Toscanini and Gatti Contracts 


Shall the contracts of Gatti Casazza and 
Toscanini with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company be extended for two years be- 
yond the present season is a question soon 
to come before the executive committee 
of the company. There seems little doubt 
that their contracts will be extended one 
year at least, but it is not thought the ap- 
pointment for two years will be made at 
the present. Toscanini, it is said, has re- 
ceived profitable offers from Russia and 
Germany for the seasons following this. 





Jane Noria Off for Paris 


Jane Noria, who went to Mexico City 
to sing at the centennial celebration there 
and then made a brief concert tour of this 
country, departed for Paris October 20 by 
the Lorraine, of the French line. She will 
return about January 1 for more concert 
work and will depart late in the Winter 
to sing in opera in Odessa. 





STOCK INTRODUCES 
NEW KAUN SYMPHONY 


Thomas Orchestra Advances an 
Important Work of Former 
Chicago Composer 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—The second concert of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra gave evi- 
dence of the desire of Director Frederick 
A. Stock to continue the advance of novel- 
ties. Hugo Kaun, who originally began his 
work as a composer in this city, has fre- 
quently appeared on the programs of our 
orchestra, but his new C Minor Symphony 
is the work that has yet come 
It was one of the souvenirs 





weightiest 
from his pen. 
secured by Director Stock during his Sum- 
While it may not show all 
the ideals of beauty that were so happily 
put forth in 
important, 


mer vacation. 


” 


“Liebestraume,” it is large and 
and shows a distinct advance in 
a markedly Teutonic art. 

It is very easy to observe reminiscence 
in the all-abiding presence of Wagner and 
Strauss, but Kaun escapes fairly free, hav- 
ing developed a musical personality of. his 
own. As to the profundity of his personal 
message, it is not very marked, but the 
workmanship shown in the composition is 
certainly of a high order. He would ap- 
pear to fairly represent Germanic art to- 
day without regards to the extremes repre- 
sented by Reger and Strauss. The first 
movement of the symphony has many fine 
themes, smoothly developed and consistent- 
ly carried out, giving much to admire both 
in the ideas and the way they are projected. 
The second movement, however, is long, 
irritatingly verbose, and unusually complex 
for Kaun, who prefers the simpler and 
sincerer styles. The scherzo is spirited, but 
has little relation to what has passed be- 
fore, and the final mark is a return to his 
early days without marked improvement. 

These things, however, are noted on the 
very incomplete evidence of a single hear- 
ing. Certainly the first movement had 
enough merit in it to justify its selection 
by Director Stock. Another novelty of the 
day was Georg Schumann’s overture to a 
drama—which drama deponent knoweth 
not. In the matter of color and skilled 
orchestral effects, it was pleasing and aca- 
demic in its correctness. It had good 
themes, cleverly balanced, and counterpoint 
well studied, but it did not suggest anything 
deep nor taking in its content. Like the 
symphony it left the listener more or less 
cold and unimpressed, despite the intrinsic 
beauties of the work. 

[he latter portion of the program was 
devoted to the lighter line in symphonic 
poems by Smetana, whose bright Bohemian 
opera was the novelty of last season—and 
Dvorak’s spirited Scherzo Capriccioso. 
C. E.N. 


“Isolde” 

Paris, Oct. 20.—Lillian Nordica sang 
Isolde in French at the Opéra last night 
before a crowded house and was acclaimed 


Nordica as in Paris 


with tremendous enthusiasm both for her 
singing and acting. Van Dyck was the 
Tristan. Mme. Nordica’s mastery of the 


French language pleased the critics 

Mme. Nordica has been invited to. ap- 
near as /solde in three special performances 
in the Royal Opera House in Berlin and 
1as accepted, provided the performances 
can be given in time to allow her to leave 
Europe early in November. 
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MOB HIS ESTATES: 
“HB DEPENDS THEM 


Baklanoff, Boston Baritone, in 
Role of Attorney for 
Russian Peasants 


Boston, Oct. 24.—George Baklanoff, 
whose ringing baritone voice and excep- 
tional acting made for him many warm 








; “Demon,” in 
Rubinstein’s Opera of the Same 
ame 


George Baklanoff, as 


friends among opera-goers in Boston last 
season, will arrive in America a week from 
to-day, on the steamship New Amsterdam, 


for the season at the Boston Opera House. 
He will appear during the first week in 
“Rigoletto,” in which he won a noteworthy 
success in Boston last season, and also at 
his début at Covent Garden, London, last 
Summer. He will also appear in a com- 
plete production of Rachmaninoff’s “Der 
Geizige Ritter,” one scene of which was 
sung by Baklanoff with wonderful dramatic 
effect last season in Boston. He will ap- 
pear in many other operas, in some of 
which he has previously been heard in Bos- 
ton, and it is possible that a production of 
Rubinstein’s “Demon” will be given, in 
which Baklanoff will sing the title role. 

After the close of the Covent Garden 
season Baklanoff spent some time in France, 
and later played a role altogether different 
from those in which he is known in oper- 
atic circles. Before Baklanoff became fa- 
mous as an operatic baritone he was gradu- 
ated from the law department of one of 
the large Russian universities. He owns 
a handsome estate in the province of Kieff, 
Russia, which was raided by a peasant mob 
in what was practically a revolutionary out- 
break during the Summer. When notified 
of the affair and told that the offenders, 
some thirty or forty peasants, were being 
prosecuted, Baklanoff immediately took 
sides with the peasants, and not only re- 
fused to prosecute them as the owner of 
the estate, but actually appeared in their 
behalf as attorney. 

In writing to a friend in Boston of the 
occurrence Baklanoff said that he believed 
the Russian officers would finally accept his 
view of the situation, even though they 
might think him foolish. He says that the 
looting of his estate could hardly be styled 
a robbery, for the reason that the peasants 
in their ignorance were led to believe that 
the millennium was near at hand and that 
they had a perfect right to appropriate 
whatever they could lay their hands on. 
From Baklanoff’s attitude in this case it 
would seem that he is a disciple of Tolstoi, 
and is able to put his theory into practice. 
The case aroused much interest among Rus- 
sian authorities. Bs ko 





PHILA. OPERA SOCIETY 
IN REHEARSAL THROES 


Kneisel Quartet Opens Local Season— 
Constantin von Sternberg to Enter- 
tain—Russian Dancers Seen 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—The rehearsals 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society for 
the opening of its fifth season at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 3, when Beilini’s “Norma” will be 
revived, are progressing most satisfactorily. 
This opera has not been sung here for 
thirty-four years. The large chorus is re- 
hearsing under Stanley Muschamp to the 
utmost satisfaction of all. Siegfried 
Behrens, under whose experienced direc- 
tion the society has mastered the opera, is 
well pleased with the progress. His large 
orchestra of selected musicians plays in 
perfect accord with the singing. The opera 
will be sung in English, with the following 
cast: 

Gertrude Richardson, Norma; Leila B 





“The Greatest of 
living American Vio- 
linists, and the Great- 
est and most Temper- 
amental and Success- 
ful Violinist of her 
sex Anywhere.”’ 

—H. T. 


Maud 
Powell 


FINCK. 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 Broadway Wey York 








PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


(Educational Series) 

F. X. ARENS, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
10th Anniversary Celebration 
BEETHOVEN'S Sth SYMPHONY 
Carnegie, Nov. 6, Dec. 18, Jan. 29, Mar. 26 
Tickets, 15, 25. 35 and 50 cents 
Sale opens October 10. 

32 Union Sq. (Tel. 3382 Stuy.) A, Lenalie, Mgr. 





Schroeder, Adalgisa; Leonora Sindel, Clo- 
tilde; Joseph S. McGlynn, Pollione; Bourke 
Sullivan, Oroveso; Thomas Mohr, Flavio. 

Anna Pavlowa and Michael Mordkin, the 
Russian dancers, with a corps de ballet 
from the Imperial Opera House of St 
Petersburg, were the attraction last week 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, opened 
for the first time under the Stotesbury man- 
agement since the deal with Oscar Ham- 
merstein was made last Spring. The house 
was crowded to its capacity, and many per- 
sons stood. A perfect “craze” for artistic 
dancing seems to have possessed the local 
populace since the appearance here of 
Genee, Isadora Vuncan, Maud Allan and 
Ruth St. Denis. The artists at the opera 
house repeated a program they had given 
the previous week so successfully in New 
York, and which was reviewed in these 
columns. 

The Kneisel Quartet’s series of chamber 
music concerts opened auspiciouslv before 
a large audience at Witherspoon Hall this 
evening. The assisting artist was Ernesta 
Consolo. 

The Sternberg School of Music, one of 
the most prominent in the city, with a fac- 
ulty of noted artists as teachers, headed 
by Constantin von Sternberg, has issued 
invitations to spend an evening with Mr. 
Sternberg next Friday, beginning at 8 
o’clock. There will be a social hour, music 
and addresses in Fortnightly Club Hall, 
Fuller Building, in which the progressive 
institution has its headquarters. S. E. E. 











“Berezovka,” George Baklanoff’s Estate in the Province of Kieff, Russia 





STRAUSS CONDUCTS 
OPENING CONCERT 


Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven on 
Berlin Royal Orchestra’s 


Program 
Bertin, Oct. 13.—The first symphony 
concert of the Royal Orchestra, under 


Richard Strauss, took place in the saal of 
the Neues Ko6nigliches Operntheater 
(Kroll), which is unfortunately possessed 
of faulty acoustics, strong sounds having a 
tendency to produce an echo. The pro- 


gram for the season has been chosen by 
Strauss with a view to working up to a 
climax as the season progresses, and inci- 
dentally perhaps with due regard for his 
own esteemed personality. 

The program of this first evening con- 
sisted of Mozart’s E Flat Major Sym- 
phony, the G Major Symphony of Haydn, 
and the Eroica, No. 3, of Beethoven. 
Strauss’s strong musical personality is 
bound to assert itself as conductor as well 
as composer. Wherever his impulsiveness 
forces him into following his own inclina- 
tions he simultaneously attracts and repels 
his hearers. Although the tempi Strauss 
gave to the Haydn symphony were some- 
what livelier than.is customary, this com- 
position met with least approval by far 
from the audience. 

The great drawback in the hereditary 
audiences, so to term them, at these con- 
certs is their conservatism, which borders 
on the pedantic. But notwithstanding all 
objections which are offered to Strauss’s 
ability to interpret duly the old masters, it 
must be admitted that scarcely any other 
conductor is capable of awakening so much 
interest among his hearers the moment his 
magnetic influence asserts itself. Very few 
composers as successful as he are governed 
by so much inherent respect for the music 
of others. 
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Do You Love Opera? 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few 
It is disconcerting to be tied to the conventional 
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Rarely, if ever, is such tempestuous 
passion revealed in the “Eroica” as Strauss 
read into it. The least justice, perhaps, 
was done to Mozart. The graceful, deli- 
cate, apparently trifling melodies of the 
master of the Rococo evidently represent 
an alien element in the musical make-up of 
a Strauss. , 

The highest praise must be accorded to 
the orchestra, the two prevailing qualities 
in which are an absolutely trustworth) 
technic and beauty of tone. Both factors 
combined here to produce an effect the 
grandeur of which is not really equaled. 

O. P. Jacon. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN CHICAGO 





Schumann’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
Cycle Feature of Recital Program 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s concert, under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann, Sunday afternoon, de- 
spite much opposition, crowded Urchestra 
Hall. This great singer, whose. voice and 
temperament have earned her a most en- 
viable position in the world of song, has 
personal magnetism that attracts a clientéle 
of unswerving loyalty. The legion of her 
friends came at the opening of her season 
yesterday, and was more than gratified to 
observe that her voice was remarkably 
fresh and full, and her singing possessed 
all the charm that marked it of yore. 

Her program was as follows: 


Part I—Song cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
by Schumann. Part II—‘When I Am Dead, My 
Dearest,” by Chadwick; “Light,” by Marion E 
Bauer; “Cry of Rachel,” by M. T. Salter, and 
“Let Me in, O Death!” Part III—‘‘Mach mich 
Seelig mein Jesu,” by von Gersdorff, with organ 
accompaniment, and “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet, with 
organ, violin and piano accompaniment. 


C.E.N. 
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MUSIC FOR THE MASSES--THE IDEAL AND ITS FULFILMENT 





Franz X. Arens Tells How He Conceived the Plan of the People’s Symphony Concerts, Realizing the Power- 
ful Social, Moral and Intellectual Influence of Popularizing the Best Music 








‘s7T°HE fact that the statements made in 

my first circular, sent out in 1900, 
concerning the hunger of the masses for 
good music, were verified beyond expecta- 
tions.” 

This was the reply of Franz X. Arens, 
conductor of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, when I asked him to tell the readers 
of Musica AMErIcA what particular point 
stood out most prominently in his mind as 
the result of his ten years’ work. 

Questioned further about these state- 
ments, Mr. Arens read to me the following 
sentences from his first announcement: 


the first time in my life, the great Wagner 
music dramas. To say I swam in the sev- 
enth heaven, as they say in Germany, is to 
put it mildly. I was literally intoxicated, 
music mad, and, as you may imagine, a 
fanatical Waegnerite. I remember particu- 
larly with what exquisite ecstasy | listened 
to the overture and the finale of the 
‘Meistersinger.. When that point arrived 
where the various themes join in the most 
wonderful counterpoint ever written, | 
felt first a gripping at my heart-strings, a 
clutching at my throat, the tears ran down 
my cheeks—all physical existence and con- 


and his intense dramatic action. To-day 
the Fifth Symphony is one of my greatest 
musical joys. 

“But, you will be asking me, what has all 
this to do with the People’s Symphony 
Concerts? Simply this—that on a farm and 
in small cities of the Middle West in 
America, I grew up where I had no oppor- 
tunity to hear great music, and was twenty- 
seven years old before I heard my first 
symphony, with the results which I have 
just told you. Even then it would have 
been impossible for me to have heard sym- 
phony concerts had the rates of admission 


has proposed to do in the way of carrying 
such concerts through the Winter,” said 
Mr. Arens, “see what I wrote in a lecture 
which | gave some ten years ago on the 
moral, educational and musical value of 
music for the masses.” 

Mr. Arens then showed me a copy of his 
lecture in which he had written, among 
much else that was thoughtful and interest- 
ing, the following: “No country can boast 
of a normal music life until each budding 
talent has ample opportunity to hear the 
best in music, if not the most elaborate. 
This is proven by the fact, which is re- 





A CHARACTERISTIC AUDIENCE AT ONE OF THE PEOPLES SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN COOPER UNION, NEW YORK 


“Just in proportion as his intellectual facul- 
ties are undeveloped, the emotional element 
predominates in man. Music, appealing to 
the emotions, and that, too, in a most subtle 
and direct, hence powerful manner, exerts, 
therefore, a correspondingly powerful in- 
fluence over the masses. A great deal of 
bad, cheap and trashy music is offered to 
the people at cheap resorts, with and with- 
out other demoralizing agencies. seing 
literally music hungry they avail themselves 
of the only music offered them. If good 
music were provided at rates within their 
reach, they would eventually prefer the 
latter.” 

[ had just finished dining with Mr. Arens 
at a New York club, and he had been re- 
lating his many interesting experiences in 
the far West this Summer, on his New 
Mexico ranch, where he made trips up into 
the mountains far from the railroads; in 
California, where he was present at the 
Bohemian Club High Jinks; in Oregon, 
Washington, and the Canadian Rockies 
By the time we came to the cigars, and the 
Summer’s experiences had been run 
through, Mr. Arens was in a happy mood 
to talk of the People’s Symphony concerts, 

f his early hopes, his later experiences 
during the ten years of the concerts, and 
lls present ideals. 


The Birth of the Idea 


‘The People’s Symphony concerts,” said 
Mr. Arens, “owe their inception to one of 
the bitterest experiences of my artistic 
‘areer, which was at the beautiful Odeon, 
in Munich, on my return to Europe, after 
early experiences in the middle West in 
\merica; Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
the chief number of the program. 

“I had just heard there in Munich, for 


sciousness seemed to be suspended—I was 
transported to transcendental heights! 
“And now on top of all these wonderful 
experiences I was to hear my first sym- 
phony by Beethoven, and that, too, the im- 
mortal Fifth. Those were the days of the 
great Wagnerian fight. My dreaded coun- 


terpoint teacher, Professor Rheinberger, 
was an ardent anti-Wagnerite, but all, 
Wagner and anti-Wagner, fought with 


each other in the deification of Beethoven, 
the Jupiter of the musical Olympus 


“The great evening came Herrman 
Levi, of Bayreuth fame, had played the 
overture to ‘Freischiitz’ in a _ faultless 
manner, and I closed my eyes, for now | 


was to be initiated into the inner circle, the 
sanctissimum of instrumental music— 
Jeethoven’s Fifth. As the first movement 
progressed I felt an icy chill creep over my 
heart: I felt that Beethoven’s music was a 
sealed book to me; I heard the great ap- 


plause at the end of the first movement, 
saw the eager faces of those about me. 
These all understood and worshipped 


Beethoven. I, alone, in that vast and cul- 
tured audience, failed to grasp the message 


of his music. Horror-stricken, I ran out 
of the hall. ‘Pack your trunk, return to 
America, and learn the  shoe-cobblers 


trade; you are not a musician,’ | said to 
myself again and again as I aimlessly 
walked about the streets and parks of 
Munich that night 


Difference Between Beethoven and Wagner 


“However, it all came out well in the end 
I learned that Beethoven was not to be 
grasped at a first hearing, and that it was 
little wonder that I had been gripped at 
once by Wagner’s brilliant music, height- 
ened by the splendor of his stage pictures 


in Munich been what ti.ev are in New 
York. In the light of this vitter experience 
it dawned upon me that this opportunity to 
hear master works at rates within the 
reach of my slender pocketbook was far 
more valuable than my musical studies at 
the Royal Opera School. 


Saw America’s Musical Possibilities 


“Shortly after this I came back to Amer- 
ica. I came face to face with the immense 
musical possibilities in store for the Amer- 
ican nation because of the heavy influx of 
descendants of the most musical races of 
the world—the Poles, Russians, Germans, 
Italians and French.” 

As Mr. Arens talked, his great energy, 
physical and mental, impressed itself upon 
me. No one but a man of such apparently 
inexhaustible strength could possibly have 
alone accomplished the pioneer work neces- 
sary to found the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs. 

“Look at this,” said Mr. Arens. “Here 
is the result of a request made at the end 
of our seventh season for a program for 
the following Winter. These people who 
had come to learn their music through our 
orchestral concerts at low prices requested 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
overture; Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; 
Liszt’s svmphonic poem, .asso’; Grieg’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ suite: Tschaikowsky’s ‘Marche 


Slav’: Mendelssohn’s E Minor violin con- 
certo, and the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.’ 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


“Bearing in mind what New York City 
has done this Summer in the way of giving 
the people the great master works of music, 
including native compositions, and what it 


markable only in so far as it is usually lost 
sight of, that all of our American com- 
posers of note are a product ot the rast, 
where they enjoyed the necessary privilege 
of hearing the great symphonies of the 
masters performed by competent orches- 
tras. (‘Remember,’ said Mr. Arens, ‘this 
was written a good many years ago.’) It 
can also be stated that not only is this 
musical atmosphere necessary, but that, 
furthermore, it must be breathed, not in a 
foreign country, but in the country of one’s 


birth, if the latent talent is to bear the 
ripest and most precious fruit. If this op- 
portunity to develop musically is sought 


primarily in a foreign country, the results 
are exotic, foreign to nature and national 
traits of character.” 

Mr. Arens had here written out a little 
exposition of the way in which the differ- 
ent countries had established their musical 
individuality and gained, in turn, a genuine 
musical life, each nation for itself. 


Creating a ‘‘Musical Atmosphere” 


Further he had written: “How can, how 
will the future American composer be able 
to depict these American characteristics 
during his formative period if he is sur- 
rounded with just that sort of impressions, 
political, national, social, ethical, religious, 
which have little, if anything, in common 
with those of his own country? Hence 
we must do all in our power to keep our 
young music students in our own country, 
first by giving them a musical atmosphere 
to breathe, and second, by endowing pres- 
ent and prospective music schools so that 
they can compete with the Conservatoire 
in Paris, the Royal Music Schools of 
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MANY COMPOSERS IN 
FEDERATION CONTEST 


More Than Hundred Enter Na- 
tional Clubs’ American 
Competition 
MempHis, TENN., Oct. 20.—There were 
103 compositions submitted in the Amer- 
ican music contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Jason Walker, chairman of the 
Federation’s committee on American music. 


The contest closed October 1, and the class 


of work submitted, Mrs. Walker reports, 
was far superior to that in the contest of 
I 





(orchestral) there were 
twenty-six scores. In Class 2 (chamber 
music) there were fifteen manuscripts. 
There were twenty-two arias in Class 3, 
and in the special contest for women com- 
posers there were thirty-eight contestants. 
Fourteen judges have been selected, three 
in each of the regular and five in the special 
class. The judges include Frederick Stock, 
Victor Herbert and Henry Hadley; Ober- 
hoffer, Clarke and Converse: Reginald De 
Koven, Arthur Bergh and Rossiter Cole; 
Arthur Farwell, Adolph Frey, W. W. Gil- 
christ, Adolph Werdig and L. A. Correns. 

The manuscripts have been forwarded 
to the judges and decision will be rendered 
at the next biennial meeting of the National 


In Class 1 





Mrs. W. M. Lindsey, President of War- 
ren (Pa.) Musical Club 


Federation of Musical Clubs. This meet- 
ing, according to report by Mrs. C. B. 
Kelsey, president of the National Federa- 
tion, will take place in Philadelphia. 

One of the oldest club presidents in the 
National Federation is Mrs. ‘W. M. Lind- 
sey, who 
Pa., club. Mrs. Lindsey’s work has made 
her club rank among the foremost in the 
Federation. 

The opening recital of the Schubert Club 
of St. Paul, Minn., was given by Harry 
Phillips, assisted by Carrie Louise Aiton. 
Mr. Phillips is a baritone who has just re- 
turned from a Summer abroad. Miss 
Aiton is a violinist. of ability, formerly of 
St. Paul. Mildred Phillips and Ina Grange 
were the accompanists. 

Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
National Press Secretary. 











KITTY CHEATHAM BLAZING A NEW TRAIL 





THE person who has an art which is 

unique, original and peculiarly per- 
sonal finds it much harder to make it 
known than one who has attained a high 
degree of perfection in the arts that are 
well understood. 

Despite this fact, however, Kitty 
Cheaham has revealed the beauties of the 
imaginative region of which she is the 
sovereign to a great and increasing num- 
ber of people, and the nature of her art is 
coming to be, more generally understood. 
It may be that if the art of which Miss 
Cheatham is at present the chief repre- 
sentative becomes more general in America, 
an English term—another word than Dis- 
euse—will be found to convey its nature to 
the understanding. 

It is an art which calls upon all the re- 
sources of personality, the speaking and 
singing voice, motion and gesture, inflec- 
tion, facial expression—all of which are in 
Miss Cheatham’s hands a powerful medium 
of expression. 

To have in any degree the power to ap- 
peal to both old and young is much, but it 
is much more to combine at once, as does 
Miss Cheatham, the essence of the quali- 
ties of appeal to both the old and the young. 
Whether she appears before an opera house 
full of children, or before the faculty of 
an university, as she did recently at Yale, 
her message equally reaches the mark. 

A recent recital in Fall River before a 
large audience won enthusiastic apprecia- 


tion and long and excellent notices in the 
local press. 

Miss Cheatham will begin the season by 
making a short tour in New York State. 
Her first appearance will be at Utica, where 
she will have the initial appearance in a 
new hall. Her Buffalo appearance will be 
the fourth within @ne year, and in Roch- 
ester she appears for the fifth time in a 
little over a year. Later she will tour in 
Ohio, appearing before the large clubs in 
various cities, including Akron and Day- 
ton. The usual Christmas performances 
will be given at the Lyceum Theater in 
New York, followed by important surprises 
to be announced later. In March Miss 
Cheatham will make a Western tour, going 
to California. 





Liza Lehmann in the Far West 


Mme. Liza Lehmann, the celebrated com- 
poser-pianist, and her English quartet have 
started on a long tour through to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and will not return to New 
York before January 12. Mme. Lehmann 
will give two recitals at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on January 14 and January 21. 
Her programs will consist of selections 
from “The Golden Threshold,” “The Daisy 
Chain,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “The 
Nonsense Songs,” also “Four Cautionary 
Tales and a Moral.” 





_ The Dresden Court Opera recently gave 
its 400th performance of “Lohengrin.” 


is chief officer of the Warren, 


POHLIG ORCHESTRA 
IN SECOND PROGRAM 


Miss Gluck Soloist with Philadel- 
phians and Schubert’s “ Un- 
finished ’? the Symphony 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s concerts at the Academy of 
Music last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening introduced the first soloist of the 
season in the person of Alma Gluck, the 
young American soprano, who last year 
made her début with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The splendid program by 
the orchestra, with the added attraction of 
Mme. Gluck, drew to the spacious audi- 
torium a gathering of representative music 
lovers that filled practically all the accom- 
modations at both performances. 

Under the masterful direction of Carl 
Pohlig, conductor, the orchestra seemed 
more confident, if possible, than when the 
season opened during the previous week. 
Schubert’s B Minor Symphony, the “Un- 
finished,” was the feature of the offerings. 


The interpretation showed that every one 
of the musicians was familiar with his part 
to a high artistic degree, and the rich 
blending of the instruments produced a 
harmony that imposed a delightful memory. 
Mr. Pohlig’s other selections were “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” by Paul Dukas; the 
“Meistersinger” overture of Wagner, and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” The 
quaint composition of Dukas gave the or- 
chestra an opportunity for interweaving 
musical tricks that highly amused the audi- 
ence. 

Mme. Gluck’s voice was heard to advan- 





tage, her several selections being inter- 
preted in an artistic manner. Her stately 
bearing, lack of affectation, freedom and 


flexibility of delivery appealed most favor- 
ably to all. Her principal song was the 
aria from Charpentier’s opera, “Louise.” 
The generous applause resulted in Mr. 
Pohlig’s allowing an encore. Mme. Gluck 
chose the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
which pleased many in the audience more 
than the previous score. 

Among the orchestra’s numbers this 
week at the regular concerts is MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite,” an American work that has 
not been played in this country for a num- 
ber of years. It is fashioned artistically on 
Indian melodies. 

The first of a series of twelve so-called 
“popular” concerts, which were introduced 
last year by Mr. Pohlig and proved so suc- 
cessful, attracting thousands of students 
and others because of the moderate prices, 
opens on Wednesday of this week with 
John K. Witzemann, assistant concert- 
meister of the orchestra, as soloist. 

The members of the orchestra were en- 
tertained by Mr. Pohlig last week at a re- 
ception in the Clover Room of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford. The affair took the form of 
an old-fashioned German “Kommers,” a 
buffet supper being served. Mr. Pohlig re- 
ceived his men and shook hands cordially 
with each of them as they entered. 


Formalities were abandoned and all who 
attended were made to feel perfectly at 
home. S. E. E. 





ALBANY SAENGERFEST 





Making Arrangements for Big Gathering 
of Central New York Singers 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The general 
committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments for the Central New York Sanger 
fest, in this city, July 10, 11 and 12, I9II 
has perfected organization by the electio: 
of the following: President, Frederick ( 
Fisher (Eintracht Singing Society); firs 
vice-president, William Bauer (Alban 
Manner Quartet); second vice-president 
Anton Heinrichs (Cecilia Singing So 
ciety); third vice-president, Philip Kalk 
brenner (Harmonia Sangerbund); fourt! 
vice-president, Augustus Wicke, Sr. (Lied 
erkranz Singing Society) ; recording secre 
tary, Max Reisner; financial secretary, Her 
man Picard; treasurer, William L. Schupp 

The committee issued invitations to al 
the singing societies of Central New York 
and thus far the following organization 
have responded favorably: Germania Man 
nerchor, of Herkimer; Arion Singing So 
ciety, of Syracuse; Sangerbund, of Rome 
Arion Singing Societv, of Amsterdam, an: 
the Concordia of Gloversville. In addi 
tion, all the local German singing societie 
will attend, as will many others from vari 
ous parts of the State. 

The Sangerfest of next year will b 
an important event for Albany, witn it 
two big concerts and one thousand singers 
to participate. 





Municipal Conservatories a National 
Need in America 
[Charles Henry Meltzer in the N. Y. American] 


Who is teaching our singers English dic 
tion? Where are there schools, academies 
or professors, in America, bending a part 
of their activities to this great, useful an 
essential end? In Paris, they have thei 
admirable Conservatory, with its acting 
singing, playing and “declamation” classes 
Here we have only private institutions, con 
ducted chiefly bv foreigners, excellent 11 
their own way, but of little or no value s 
far as English diction is concerned. W¢ 
need a national or a municipal Conserva 
tory. We need many municipal Conserva 
tories. Opera houses, as they are now 
organized here, may add largely to ou 
sensuous joy and to our social comfort 
But till we are permitted to know what 1s 
being sung at every point in the interpreta 
tion of opera, we shall be—not, as a New 
York paper said some time ago, in a state 
of superiority; but in a lamentable and dis 
tressful state of inferiority by comparisoi 
with foreigners. 





$3,800 Verdict Against Opera Promoter 


In the Supreme Court of New York o: 
October 22, a verdict ot $3,825.08 was r¢ 
turned against Giuseppe Pinsuti, who pro 
moted the Italian Grand Opera Company a 
the Academy of Music two years ago, and 
in favor of Messrs. Gilmore & Tompkins, 
lessees of the Academy, who sublet it t 
the opera company. The lease was for nine 


¢ 





months, but the company sang only tw 
weeks, 
Ernest Schelling announces two pian 


recitals for London in November. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

What do you think of Mahler’s acquir- 
ing for himself, as stipulated in his contract 
with the Philharmonic Society, the imperial 
suite on the steamer on which he comes 
back from Europe? ‘This item in the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s expenses comes to 
something over two thousand dollars for 
the five days’ passage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahler, their child and governess. 

That word “imperial” somehow sticks in 
my mental maw. Why did he not take the 
poet's suite, or at least some suite more 
befitting a musician? Is it that he regards 
himself as the king of conductors? Slicing 
off chunks of music with that precise, self- 
conscious baton of his, he certainly does 
give the impression of being a dictator. 
Or is it perhaps that he considers himself 
a second Wagner, another arch-sybarite in 
the world of music. It would, indeed, be a 
mad king who would put Mahler into Wag- 
ner’s shoes. 

Ah, well, Mahler is a great musician and 
he can do what he pleases. I wish he would 
not do so quite so much, however, in his 
compositions. 

It is all very well for the artist to take 
the proud attitude that he is not writing 
for the world, or for any particular audi- 
ence, or that he is writing to please him- 
self. Please understand that for the mo- 
ment I am not talking now about Mahler, 
but about a particular principle; my muse 
carries me for the time into a byway. Il 
do not know that Mr. Mahler, as a com- 
poser, takes this high and lofty attitude, 
but what I do want to point out is that it 
is a position often taken, and is an argu- 
ment which has great weight with people 
generally, a weight altogether factitious, 
conjured up by the hypnotic power of the 
artist. It sounds very imposing for a com- 
poser to say: “Genius must lead the way 
and be ahead of its time. What does the 
crowd understand of that which is beyond 
it? I do not write for anybody else, but 
for myself, to be true to my own genius.” 
This point of view will do very well for the 
artist who is so thoroughly normal that 
humanity is bound to go his way in the 
long run, but, unfortunately, this view- 
point is just as likely to be entertained by 
the would-be genius who, as a matter of 
fact, is nothing more than a freak, an 
aberration. A true artist might make such 
a statement from some flashing and pro- 
phetic intuition of his superiority; as a 
matter of fact, however, the artist who 
does make it usually does so in somewhat 
the same spirit that the octopus clouds the 
water about him with his black fluid to pre- 
vent himself from being seen, and thus to 
effect an escape. It is the usual excuse of 
the artist who cannot make an appeal. The 
person who listens to it would do well to 
remember that of all the created art works 
which up to the present time the world has 
paid no attention to, there will be but a 
very few that it ever will pay attention to. 
“To be great,” as the Sage of Concord 
said, “is to be misunderstood,” but to be 


ignored is not necessarily to be great. 

Again let me say that this is not particu- 
larly apropos of Mr. Mahler, who is cer- 
tainly in the limelight just now. Any man 
who can write a symphony requiring a 
thousand performers, and put through a 
brilliant performance under the best of 
auspices, is surely in no position to have 
to excuse a lack of recognition of his work 
by saying that he writes for himself, or for 
posterity. Nevertheless, wny does no one 
ever express any sentiment of affection for 
Mahler’s music? I have yet to hear any- 
one call anything Mahler ever wrote beau- 
tiful. However, I am not a prejudiced 
person and for my own enjoyment in the 
future, and for the world’s good, I hope 
that he is writing and will write beautiful 
music, 

It is said that his super-symphony repre- 
sents the highest spiritual development of 
mankind. I must confess that in so far as 
I have been impressed by any of Mahler's 
music which I have heard i would as soon 
think of taking my spiritual nourishment 
from the writings of Julius Cesar or 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

x * * 


I make no pretense, however, of being a 
critic. I am only an observer and a 
listener. 

k * * 

Here’s a droll thing. My friend Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, whose delicately 
wrought tonal fancies are likely to be 
known better in the future, received sev- 
eral weeks ago the following anonymous 
undated letter: 

Dear Sir: 

I am in possession of the facts that cer- 
tain material you have incorporated into 
your score submitted to the Metropolitan 
Opera Contest is the same that you have 
used in another previous work, and which 
I have heard publicly performed, and have 
the program. 

As this is in direct violation of the 
terms of the Contest, I advise you to 
withdraw that score before this proof is 
put into the hands of the Jury. 

Yours truly, 
SQUARE DEAL. 

This is really a rum go. The question is 
not “who’s loony now,” but who is scared? 
The joke of the matter is that Mr. Loomis 
has submitted no score whatsoever in the 
Metropolitan Opera Contest, but this fact 
is naturally not known to either judges or 
composers. I wonder if any other com- 
posers have received similar letters. Can 
it be that there are any scared judges who, 
being afraid that they might have to give 
the prize to this person or that to whom 
they would not like to see it go, are taking 
this means of trying to clear the field? Or 
is some composer afraid to go up against 
a work of Mr. Loomis and who, supposing 
that he might have submitted one, takes 
this means to scare him out? 

Mr. Loomis has composed an opera, “The 
Traitor Mandolin,” which, I believe, was 
submitted in a certain operatic contest in 
Italy and which has never been produced. 
Whoever “Square Deal” may be, he may 
go about with the cheerful knowledge in 
his head that he is a coward and a sneak, 
aside from being just an ordinary fool. 

But, then, lots of people have to carry 
that knowledge about with them. 

x * * 

This is a hard world to get ahead in. 
Just as soon as you get your shoulders a 
few inches higher than the shoulders of 
those about you, somebody comes along 
with a club and tries to reduce your stature. 
This may be a wise provision of the forces 
governing the destiny of evolution, to keep 
any one person from getting too far away 
from his fellows in size and nature. Great- 
ness is probably not greatness unless it 
becomes so through a rain of blows and 
criticisms. 

You know I am not particularly Strauss 
mad, though I feel compelled to take up 
the cudgels for him to-day. A lot is being 
said nowadays about Strauss’s avarice. 
Just to-day I see in the New York notes 
of the Chicago Music News this statement: 
“Richard Strauss is not only the man of 
the hour, he is a type of the creature 
avarice-bitten. He appears to lust for lucre 
more than for fame.” 
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The writer of these words bases his (or 
her?) declaration on news of the terms 
which Strauss wants for his new opera, 
“Der Rosen-Kavalier,” at the Royal Court 
Opera House in Dresden. 

Now, ferreting out avarice is one of my 
particular gifts and occupations, but I do 
not believe for a minute that Richard 
Strauss is avaricious in any exaggerated, 
or in even any notable way. However one 
may regard Richard Strauss’s art, one must 
concede the point that it makes a tremen- 
dous appeal to one of the most pronounced 
aspects of the modern consciousness—a 
love of force, action, color and creative 
energy. The world is willing to pay for 
these things, but none of the payment which 
the world gives could ever get to Strauss 
if he did not see to it pretty methodically 
that it did. 

Strauss does not write for money. He 
writes to make big, overwhelming art 
works. He is courageous, daring, praise- 
worthy, in braving a storm of stinging 
criticism to prove that the artist, and espe- 
cially the musician, to be worthy of the 
bays, need not live in a garret or a cellar. 
It has too long been the general belief that 
if the artist has any business in him what- 
soever, he is necessarily a bad artist. Any 
artist who rises to strike a blow at this 
degrading, medieval tradition will be called 
avaricious by every little mind in the world. 
Strauss is a truly wise man, and none the 
less an artist, to endeavor to make his 
natural artistic output provide himself and 
family with the means of living comfort- 
ably throughout their lives, and under con- 
ditions in which he can best produce more 
work. The only way any artist can do this 
is to begin to make new kinds of demands 
upon those who hold the purse strings. 
He may have to make greater demands 
than he €xpects to have granted, but he 
cannot lift the artist to the position which 
he should hold in the world without taking 
some new kinds of steps in the direction 
of financial arrangement. 

In Richard Strauss’s success in his aim 
in this respect lies the hope of every artist 
to receive what is due him, namely—the 
chance to live comfortably and without 
harassing financial conditions in order that 
he may continue tne work. 

* * oa 

The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Times writes to that paper that a new 
artistic and literary society composed en- 
tirely of Russians has taken the notorious 
villa in the Impasse Kongin, off the Rue 
de Vaugirard, in which the Steinheil mur- 
der was committed, and will hold there an 
exhibition of the paintings and sculpture 
which the house contains. 

“Art in the House of Crime” is the head- 
ing which the 7imes gives to the article. 
Hundreds of Parisians are said to be flock- 
ing there, eager to get a view of the in- 
terior. Crime as an attraction to an art 
exhibition is something rather new, yet I 
can imagine there might be money in it. 
Art in the house of crime is not such a 
bad thing—it is likely to improve the crim- 
inals. It is crime in the house of art that 
chiefly troubles me. Of this there is a 
great deal, and it does not improve any- 
body. I am going to keep a sharp lookout 
this Winter and attack it at every turn, and 
expect to win for myself the title of 
“Champion Musical Muck-Raker,”’ or the 
“Teddy of Tone.” 

* * * 

Nothing could be more delightfully char- 
acteristic than the coup with which Mary 
Garden opens her season. She will do 
Carmen—but this is not all. She has ex- 
pressed joyous anticipation of her assump- 
tion of the role in the New York season. 
Nor is this all yet. “It has always tempted 
me,” she said. “I hope to give a strikingly 
personal interpretation.” 

Will she, do you think? 
she will! 

It would be very interesting just now to 
have Mary’s definition of the word “per- 
sonal.” However, patience—my children— 
and we will all know more about it a little 
later. 


I rather think 


* * * 

Ernest Bloch’s opera. “Macbeth,” figures 
in the new prospectus of the Opéra Comique 
in Paris. That sounds very much like a 
contradiction of terms. Perhaps it is a 
satire. You remember what happened to 
Goethe’s “Werther”? A _ contemporary 
parody of this lachrymose tale was pro- 
duced as a farce. Goethe at a dinner party 
one evening asked the lady sitting next to 
him if she knew his “Werther.” The lady 
broke into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and when she finally recovered herself 
said, “Yes, it was the funniest thing I ever 
saw in my life.” It may be thus with 
“Macbeth” at the Comique. 

But, no—the account of it which I see 
says that “the construction of the opera 
follows closely that of Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare as an opera composer is some- 
thing new. I don’t know anything about 
Bloch’s music, nor Edmond Flagg’s “Mac- 
beth” text, but on a guess I had rather hear 
the spoken play by Shakespeare with Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s music. Make no. mistake 


about that music of Kelley’s. It is great 
stuff. It goes deep into the conscience- 
stricken soul of Macbeth and finds the right 
notes to express it. 

It does me a lot of good to learn that 
Kelley has achieved that which many a 
composer in America has needed, but which 
none before has ever yet had, namely—a 
composer’s fellowship. This should result 
in some of the best and biggest work yet 
produced in America, for Kelley will have 
ideal conditions in which to produce with- 
out disturbance or worry. You will remem- 
ber it is those things which Tschaikowsky 
said interfered more than anything else 
with the perfecting of form in composition 
—the breaking in of the outer world at in- 
opportune moments, distracting one from 
the perfect carrying out of the formal 
plan. I hope to see that other educational 
institutions will follow the lead of Western 
College at Oxford, O. 

* * * 

Alfred Metzger of San Francisco, editor 
of the Pacific Coast Music Review, in an 
editorial in that paper, hands your Mephisto 
a nice little bunch of orchids by saying that 
under the head of “Mephisto’s Musings” 
are to be found weekly impressions written 
in a most entertaining manner. For this, 
many thanks, Mr. Metzger. 

I felt very puffed up when I read this 
and had my mind all made up to strut 
around with a swelled chest, and to carry 
my chin high, but in the second column 
(Mr. Metzger was positively magnificent 
in his generosity of space) I read that if 
Mephisto did not like a certain thing which 
Mr. Metzger had been discussing, he could 
“retire to his home whence he came to dis- 
turb a weary public.” 

I know that the public is weary—but one 
has a choice of merely being one of its 
wearvy members, or of being a disturber; 
and of the two roéles I greatly prefer to 
enact the latter. 

* * * 

The orbit of the Abruzzi-Elkins affair 
is just now crossing the orbit of the musi- 
cal world, and is rather more of a stary 
at present than the Chanler-Cavalieri mat- 
cer. 

It is well known that there is royal op- 
position of the weightiest sort to the mar- 
riage of Abruzzi and the American girl. 
Just now the royal family has joined the 
wronauts, being up in the air over the news 
that a new musical comedy has been fin- 
ished based on the Abruzzi-Elkins, affair. 
This is described as ““a satirical caricature 
concerning a prince of the royal blood and 
a dollar princess.” 

The composer, who is said to be a suc- 
cessful writer of operettas, hides under 
the pseudonym of “Max Ringer” (I will 
wager half of my kingdom that it is not 
Max Reger). A _ journalist, presumably 
“vellow,” called Leopaldo Carta, has written 
the libretto. “Never shall the daughter of 
an American coal merchant aspire to a 
position at our court,” declares the Dowa- 
ger Queen. I do not see why not, though. 
Many an Italian of the lowest standing has 
become a King of the Black Hand in this 
country. 

The chief characters in Ringer’s operetta, 
which is called “La Bella Miss,” are Il 
Duca de Montefiore and Miss Elkins. The 
first act is in New York; the second in 
Paris, and the third on the summit of an 
imaginary (sic) mountain styled “Il Cook.” 

Abruzzi and the Court are quite power- 
less to prevent its production in Turin, and 
what success Senator Elkins will have in 
preventing it in America is not yet known. 

He would do better to buy it than to 
prevent it. It ought to be a good property. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Marie Zeckwer Weds 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24.—Marie Adelaide 
Zeckwer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Zeckwer, was married Monday to John 
Paul Holt, Jr. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. Father Thompson, of 
St. Patrick’s Catholic Church. A nuptial 
mass was sung by a quartet, comprising 
Emma Rihl, soprano; Susana E. Dercum, 
alto; Dr. William P. Grady, tenor, and Da- 
vid Griffin, bass. Camille Zeckwer, brother 
of the bride, was at the organ. Miss Emily 
Zeckwer, her sister, attended her. The 
bride is widely known as an instructor and 
for several years has been singing in pub- 
lic concerts. Her father conducts the 
Spruce Street Conservatory of Music and 
has been prominently identified with the 
musical life of the city for many years. 


E. E. 





Too Lazy to Study Opera in English? 


According to Charles Henry Meltzer, in 
the American, the real objections to opera 
in English at the Metropolitan Opera 
House are possibly these: 

“Some—not all—of the foreign members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company natu- 
rally dislike having to study our language. 
Their -American comrades—some, but not 
all.of them—are too lazy to learn English 
diction.” 
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VARIED RECITALS 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Liza Lehmann, Leon Sampaix, 
Pianist, and Others Among 
Concert-Givers 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 24.—The initial week 
of the musical season in Indianapolis was 
marked by four events of unusual interest. 
On October 19 a recital of her own com- 
positions was given by Liza Lehmann, as- 
sisted by Blanche Tomlin, soprano; Pal- 
grave Turner, contralto; Hubert Eisdell, 
tenor, and Julien Henry, baritone; and 
Tomlinson Hall was packed to the doors 
by an audience whicn was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the artists. 


The Matinée Musicale gave the first reg- 
ular program of the season on the after- 
noon of October 19, at the Propyleum, 
Harper G. Smyth, baritone, making his 
first appearance as a soloist as the club’s 
guest, He is a recent addition to the musi- 
cal fraternity of Indianapolis, and is in 
charge of the music at the First Baptist 
Church. His voice has power, and his sing- 
ing is noticeable for distinct enunciation 
and unusual resonance. 

Leon Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, gave 
a recital on October 20 in the hall of the 
Metropolitan School of Music, of whose 
faculty he is a member. The program 
opened with the unhackneyed Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 111, and M. Sampaix at once 
commanded anew the admiration called 
forth by his concerts of last season. He 
adapted his individuality to the style of the 
composer in a way which made interesting 
a composition not palpablv melodious, and 
thereby proved himself both musician and 
pianist. In the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phoniques he followed the various moods 
and tenses with a true insight of their 
meaning, and ranged “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” The Chopin Barca- 
rolle showed his mastery of tone color, and 
was followed by two Liszt Rhapsodies, 
whose pyrotechnics were given with ease. 

Clarissa Koons, soprano, of Muncie, 
formerly of Indianapolis, was greeted on 
her reappearance here by an audience 
which filled Afolian Hall on WUctober 15. 
She was at her best in two Chadwick num- 
bers and Dvorak’s Gypsy melody, “Songs 
My Mother Taught me.” 

A drawing room musicale quite out of 
the ordinary was given, October 16, at the 
home of Mrs. A. vr. Stanton by Fritz Krull, 
baritone; Edith Stanton Brown, violinist; 
Edwin Brown, ’cellist, and Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Brown, pianist. The feature was a 
group of Shakespeare songs—traditional 
melodies sung by Mr. Krull without accom- 
paniment—‘“Full Fathom Five’ “Where the 
Bee Sucks,” “Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
and a number of others. Mr. Krull also 
sang his own setting of Balthazar’s songs 
from “Much Ado About Nothing,” “Sigh 
No More, Ladies.” K. L.S. 





Rita Fornia Touring West and South 


Rita Fornia, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, left New York last week to 
fulfill concert engagements at Aberdeen, 
S. D., Appleton and Janesville, Wis., Fari- 
bault, Minn., Ames, Ia., and Columbia, Mo. 


She then goes South to appear with Arturo 
Tibaldi, the violinist, at Birmingham, Ala., 
Atlanta and Augusta, Ga. Wilmington, 
N. C., and Bristol, Tenn. 





A BACH PROGRAM 


Ann Arbor Pianist Plays It in First of 
Series of Historical Recitals 


ANN Arpor, Muicu., Oct. 21.—Albert 
Lockwood, head of the piano department 
of the University School of Music, on 
Wednesday afternoon presented the first 
of the series of historical piano recitals. 

Mr. Lockwood gave the following Bach 
program : 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, D minor, three 
voices, well tempered clavichord: Prelude and 
Fugue No. 1, C major; Prelude and Fugue No. 2, 
C minor; Prelude and Fugue No. 3 sharp major; 
Prelude and Fugue No. 4, C sharp minor; Prelude 
and Fugue No. 5, D major; Prelude and Fugue 
No. 8 E flat major; Prelude No. 9, E major; 
Prelude and Double and Gavotte and Musette, 
from 6th English Suite; Gigue from B flat minor 
from first Partita; Siciliano from Sonata for flute 
and Clavecin; Loure from ’cello suite; Fantasia 
C minor; Tocata and Fugue D minor for organ 
(Tausig). 








Minneapolis Pianists and Contralto in 
Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 22.—One of the most 
important opening concerts of the season, 
which called out a representative audience, 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. James Bliss, 
pianists, and Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, con- 
tralto. Mr. and Mrs. Bliss gave composi- 
tions for two pianos by Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Achille and Arenski. Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte was in splendid voice. E. B. 





Carolyn White Seriously Ill 


Boston, Oct. 22—Carolyn White, who is 
to sing in opera in Chicago, and also jn 
Philadelphia and New York, is in danger 
of pneumonia. She arrived recently from 
Europe, and a heavy cold which she con- 
tracted has developed into a serious illness. 
She is at her home in Newtonville. .4.1ss 
White was to have sung in “Aida” at the 
opening of the Chicago season, November 3. 





Baltimore Soloists for Philadelphia 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 24.—Haroid Randolph, 
director, and Ernest Hutcheson, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory faculty, will be the so- 
loists at the concert bw the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia on November 18 
and 19. They will play the Mozart con- 
certo for two pianos and orchestra, which 
they performed with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra last season. W. J. R 





Chicago Club’s Protégé Back from Study 
Abroad 


Cuicaco, Oct. 22.—Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son, the brilliant protégé of the Amateur 
Musical Club of Chicago, has just returned 
from several years’ stay abroad, during 
which she studied with Rudolph Ganz. She 
will make her first appearance in recital 
on October 24 under the auspices of the 
Amateur Club. 





Manhattan Opera House Transferred 


The’ Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, has been transferred by Oscar Ham- 
merstein and Malvina Hammerstein, his 
wife, to the Hammerstein Upera Company 
for a nominal consideration. The company 
is a holding company for the Hammer- 
steins. Oscar Hammerstein is president 
and William Hammerstein treasurer. ° 
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BONCI 


(By special arrangement with A. Carbone, Carnegie Hall, New York) 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of ‘‘bel canto” will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 





H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘* Mr. Bonci sang 
last night the réle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score 


T Knabe Piano used. 











WERRENRATH GIVES 
RECITAL OF SONGS 


Big Audience Attracted to Men- 
delssohn Hall to Applaud 
Baritone’s Artistry 


One of the most interesting things in 
the way of song recitals last season was 
the one givén by Reinald Werrenrath, the 
young baritone, at the beginning of the 
musical year. It seems equally safe 
to prophesy that 
the present season 
is likely to bring 
forth few vocal en- 
tertainments more 
thoroughly _ grati- 
fying than _ the 
same singer's re- 
cital which was 
held in Mendels- 
sohn Hall last 
Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Werrenrath 
appears to be mak- 
ing headway in this 
city with remark- 
able rapidity, for 
the mere announce- 
ment of his name 








Reinald Werrenrath 


Baritone served to crowd 
the hall in a very 
comfortable fashion, and he had every 


reason to feel proud of the reception ac- 
corded him. The program was the follow- 


ing: 
“Ecco purch’a voi ritorno” (air from “Orpheo”’), 
Claudio Monteverdi (1568-1643); “Come raggio di 


Sol,”- Antonio Caldara (1671-1763); “Pur dicesti, 
0 bocca bella,” Antonio Lotti (1667-1740); ‘Erl- 
konig,” Beethoven; “Sonntag,’’ Brahms; “Auf ein 
altes Bild” and “‘Liebesgliick,”” Hugo Wolf; “Det 
Forste Moede,” “Borte,” “Hun er saa_hvid,” 
“Lauf der Welt” and “Efterarsstormen,” Edvard 
Grieg ; Settings of the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam,’ Arthur Whiting; “Your eyen two wol slee 


me sodenly,” Winthrop Rogers; “Invictus,” Bruno 
Huhn; “Adoration,” Kurt Schindler; “To a 
A gual Chester Searle; ‘‘Daybreak,’”’ Mabel Dan- 

Those who frequently feel it incumbent 
upon themselves to give vent to righteous 
indignation at the cold-blooded manner in 
which most concert singers overlook the 
songs of Grieg have every reason to feel 
grateful to Mr. Werrenrath. He sang a 
half-dozen of them last year, though, on 
the whole, his selection then was somewhat 
better than on this occasion. Grieg has 
done better things than the “Borte” and 
“Hun er saa hvid.” On the other hand, 
“Det Foerste Moede” (“The First Meet- 
ing”), “Lauf der Welt” -and “Efterars- 
stormen” (“Autumn Storm’) are among 
the purest gems, unfamiliar though most 
people in the audience may have been with 
them. 

The young baritone, who was vocally at 
his best, realized to the fullest the profound 
emotional possibilities of the first three. 
The delicious “Lauf der Welt” was unani- 
mously redemanded. The exuberant “Au- 
tumn Storm”’—the main theme of which 
is the basis of Grieg’s overture “In Au- 
tumn”—might have gained by a little more 
buoyancy, but was nevertheless excellent 
on the whole. It is a pity that Mr. Werren- 
rath chose to sing all but one of these 
songs in Norwegian, for welcome as they 
were, they would have been even preferable 
in English. 

The singer accomplished some admirable 
results in the first three Italian arias, which 
he phrased beautifully, and in which the 
excellence of his mezza voce was gratify- 
ingly apparent. Beethoven’s “Erlking” is 
interesting only by comparison with the 
immeasurably greater one of Schubert, and 
permits of no such telling emotional effects. 
Wolf’s “Liebesgliick,” done with breadth 
and insight, was encored. Of the English 
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numbers Huhn’s “Invictus” was the most 
effective from every standpoint, and only 
narrowly escaped the repetition it de- 
served. Arthur Whiting’s setting of some 
verses from “Omar Khayyam” is musically 
of small account. The best part of it, 
“Come, Fill the Cup,” was stirringly ren- 
dered by Mr. Werrenrath and the accom- 
panist, Charles Baker, who carried out his 
share of the concert in pleasing fashion. 
Comments of the daily newspaper critics: 


Mr. Werrenrath last night displayed excellent 
skill in tone production. is management of the 
transition between registers and the absence of all 
forcings were things which ought to have been in- 
structive to young singers——W. J. Henderson in 
the Sun. 

Charming as his voice now is, however, his art 
is more ingratiating. He produces his tones freely; 
controls his breath admirably, concealing all the 
technical devices which are essential to correct 
emission of tone, and the reposeful utterance of 
phrase. H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune. 

He has studied and worked to excellent purpose. 
His art has materially improved since he was last 
heard here; the voice, the style, the interpretation 
are such as belong to an artist.—Richard Aldrich 
in the 7imes. ‘ 





Mendeissohn Trio in Noteworthy Con- 


cert 
The Mendelssohn Trio, consisting of 
Franz Kohler, violinist, Fritz Goerner, 
cellist, and Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, 


gave a concert at the St. Joseph Academy, 
Greensburgh, Pa., on October 17, playing 
the following program: 

_ Trio D minor (first movement), Mendelssohn; 
cello solo, larghetto and finale from Concerto in 
A minor (Von_Geons), Mr. Goerner; piano solo, 
“Barcarolle’’ (Moszkowski), Mr. Russell; trios, 
(a) “Serenade,” Saint-Saéns; (b) “Canzone Amo- 
rosa,” Nevin; (c) “Gondoliers,” Nevin; violin 
solo, “Serenade Mélancolique” (Tschaikowsky), Mr. 
Kohler; trio, op. 42 (Arensky), Mendelssohn Trio. 


The players disclosed much finish and 
artistry in their work, and were warmly 
received by the audience. Special mention 
should be made of the work of Franz 
Kohler, in Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade Mé- 
lancolique.” This he _ delivered with 
warmth, roundness and beauty of tone, with 
impeccable intonation and artistic phrasing, 
such as only a really masterful performer 
can command. He was vigorously ap- 
plauded at the close of the piece. 





A Chicago Conservatory Recital 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—An interesting recital 
opened the series under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory of Music last 
Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall, when 
a fine program was presented by Herbert 
Butler, violinist; Davis Duggan, tenor, and 
Mrs. Alice Drake Butler, pianist. Mr. 
Butler opened the program pleasingly with 
Sinding’s concerto for violin, A major, op. 
45, and subsequently played Debussy’s 
“Arabesque” and “En Bateau,” and Brahms 
Joachim’s “Hungarian.” Mr. Duggan was 
equally interesting in his interpretation of 
three songs by MacDowell, and followed 
these with a new composition from the 
pen of James MacDermid, “Love’s Great 


Song.” “The Indian Love Song” from 
Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” was 
also on his list. C. EL N. 





Peabody Conservatory Students to Sing 
“Mefistoféle” 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 24.—The opera class of 
the Peabody Conservatory is rehearsing 
Boito’s “Mefistoféle” under Director. Har- 
old Randolph, assisted by Pietro Minetti 
and Adelin Fermin, vocal teachers of the 
conservatory. The opera will be presented 
in concert form. The student orchestra, of 
seventy musicians, has begun rehearsals 
under the leadership of Mr. Randolph. 
Harry Sokolove has been appointed con- 
certmaster. The Peabody night classes have 
been resumed. They are for the benefit of 
those whose occupations keep them em- 
ployed during the day. The orchestral 
class is under the direction of Franz C 
Bornschein, and the choral class under Eliz 
abeth Albert. W. J. R. 


Gives Houston School Children Holiday 
to Hear Pianist 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 22.—In order that 
the school children of Houston may attend 
the matinée recital which Helen Lewyn, 
the pianist, is to give here on January 12, 
the superintendent of Houston pubiic 
schools has definitely announced that they 
are to have a half-holiday on that day 
Miss Lewyn is to appear in _ recitals 
throughout Texas and the other Southern 
States. 








Maine Musical Society Elects Officers 


Berast, Me., Oct. 24.—The Belfast Mu 
sical Society, which gives a series of con 
certs here, at a meeting last week elected 
officers as follows: Rev. Adolph Ross 
bach, president; C. E. White, vice-presi 
dent; E. S. Pitcher, treasurer; Edith Bur 
gess, secretary; Miss Charlotte Colburn 
Mrs. E. S. Pitcher, Mrs. E. P. Frost, Mrs 
Elon Gilchrest and Mrs. C. W. Westcott 
executive committee; E. S. Pitcher, di 
rector; Louise Dennett and Mrs. Elon Gi! 
chrest, pianists. 
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PILLS MADE OPERA SCHEME POSSIBLE 


Father of Thomas Beecham, London Conductor and Impresario, Tells 
of His Own and His Son’s Musical Ideals and Experiences— 
Doesn’t Think Hammerstein Will Succeed in His London 





HE average millionaire father frowns 
when his son confides that he desires 

to adopt an artistic career, and later beams 
when the career is a success. Not so Jo- 
seph Beecham, who made a great fortune 
in pills, part of which he is spending in 
furthering the cause of music, and whose 
son, Thomas, is giving London a season 
of three months of opera, to say nothing of 


symphony concerts which have reached the 
first rank of excellence. Beecham, pére, 
has never frowned on his son’s ambition. 
“*Tom’ was a musical genius from the 
start, and I encouraged him in every way,” 
said Joseph Beecham, in a talk with a rep- 
resentative of MusicAL AMERICA at a New 
York hotel last week. “Years ago I| played 
the organ and I do so now when I have 
the opportunity. I have a great organ in 











Thomas Beecham, London’s Noted Con- 
ductor and Impresario 


my home near Liverpool, and another in 
my town house on the Arkwright Road, 
Hampstead, London.” 

Mr. Beecham’s secretary, a tall, scholarly- 
looking and suave Englishman, who was 
present at the interview, interrupted to say: 

“It was real love for music that actuated 
Mr. Beecham to encourage his son with 
his symphony orchestra and in his operatic 
venture. The fact that the name Beecham 
is known throughout the civilized world 
because of the advertising and sale of 
Beecham’s pills has had nothing to do 
with his musical activities. The fact that 
the orchestra and opera would advertise 
the Beecham name was always farthest 
from Mr. Beecham’s thoughts.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the subject of the re- 
mark, “I never thought of it in that con- 
nection. Some men spend their money on 





horses, some on yachts. I go in for music.” 

In personal appearance Mr. Beecham 
represents the quiet, pipe-smoking, tweed- 
clad type of Englishman. He has neither 
business nor artistic pose, and is modesty 
itself. He is of medium height and wears 
a closely cropped moustache. Asked for 
a picture of himself he said that he never 
had had one taken and did not intend to 
begin now. “But here’s a picture of my 
son,” he said as a sop, and he dived into 
a bundle of London press clippings, con- 
taining glowing notices of the Beecham 
opera. These cuttings are up to date and 
follow him wherever he goes. 

“Speaking of ‘Tom,’” he continued, “he 
was always throughout his youth playing 
with instruments of different kinds, and 
now he is a good performer on ten or 
twelve, including the trombone, guitar, 
‘cello and organ. He is a finished pianist 
as well. 

“I remember well when in school there 
was a festival in our native town, and a 
portion of the Halle orchestra of Birming- 
ham came to play. ‘Tom’ was a good drum- 
mer and, although a mere boy, he asked to 
> the drums with the orchestra, and 
id. 

Mr. Beecham told a number of other 
stories to illustrate the musical talent of 
his son. One day when the two were. trav- 
eling in Switzerland a book of Spanish 
dances was purchased. The son studied 
them in his room and later when he reached 
a piano he played them from memory. 

“Is it not true that he has a wonderful 
memory?” asked the secretary. 

“Yes, he memorized the entire score of 
‘Elektra,’”’ said the father. “It was a large 
book, and the print was fine and he said 
that if he kept watching the score all the 
time he would not be in such close touch 
with his orchestra.” 

Mr. Beecham was asked to explain the 
London plans of the Beecham opera. 

“The present opera season,” he _ said, 
“continues until the end of the year at Co- 
vent Garden. I leased the opera house for 
October, November and December. In the 
early Spring the ‘Ring’ will be given at 
Covent Garden. During May, June and 
July there will be opéra comique at His 
Majesty’s by the Thomas Beecham Opera 
Company. In the grand season at Covent 
Garden, which starts the beginning of May 
and goes on until the end of July, Thomas 
Beecham will be on the board of directors 
of Covent Garden. He will be directly re- 
sponsible for certain productions and wi 
advise regarding others and conduct occa- 
sionally.” 

The Beecham opera season, which ends 
December 31, will see before it is finished 
the production of thirty-nine operas, mak- 
ing it necessary to stage three fresh operas 
a week. The composers represented are 
Wagner, Strauss, Mozart, Verdi, Puccini, 
Gounod, Massenet, d’Albert, Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, Dukas, Leroux, Bizet, 
Smetana, Ambroise Thomas, Rossini, 
Goring Thomas, Delius, Sullivan, Hol- 
brooke, Humperdinck, Clutsam, Offenbach 
and Berlioz. she novelties are “Tiefland,” 











The Beecham Country Home in England 


“Le Chemineau,” “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” 
“Pique Dame,” “Koanga” and “Dylan.” 

When Mr. Beecham was asked if he 
thought that Oscar Hammerstein would 
have success in his operatic venture in 
London his secretary spoke first: 

“Pardon the interruption, but there has 
been a great deal of misrepresentation in 
this subject. Mr. Beecham, for instance, 
in .talking to press men, never used the 
phrase, ‘That man Hammerstein.’ ” 

“No, indeed; I did not,” declared Mr. 
Beecham emphatically. “I did not make 
disparaging remarks. I feel no disrespect 
for Mr. Hammerstein. I would like to see 
him make a try, but this I must say: I 
doubt the success of such a venture. In 
London the opera is a social function. Peo- 
ple go because it is the proper thing to 
go. Many attend to see their friends or 
to be seen. Smart people may drift in at 
10 o'clock or at half past ten. ‘There are 
a ereat many functions, and the opera is 
one of the most important and popular. 
These people are subscribers and they have 
about as much on hand now as they have 
time to follow. Bookings are made far 
in advance, and I do not believe that an- 
other operatic venture will enlist their in- 
terest. Mr. Hammerstein may have no 
difficulty in filling his cheaper seats, but that 
will not make opera. You know it is rather 
an expensive undertaking.” 

It is reported that one season cost Mr. 
Beecham $250,000. In telling about the ex- 
pense of opera production Mr. Beecham 
cited an instance in the case of one scene 
in Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe.’ Formerly realistic 
battle effects were obtained by having the 
people on the stage look into the wings 
and watch an imaginary encounter. In the 
Beecham production the armored knights 
carry on the conflict in view of the au- 
dience, the scene increasing the expense 
many hundreds of pounds. 

“Why were the negotiations with 
Metropolitan company broken off?” 
Beeecham was asked. 

“They demanded too much. They wanted 
us to pay for the transportation ot the 
scenery and other paraphernalia of their 
opera, going and coming; to make a heavy 
guarantee, and comply with other exactions 
which I thought made too hard a bargain. 
The Beecham orchestra may come over 
here, but not for some time yet.” 

This is Mr. Beecham’s twenty-fifth visit 
to America. He had first intended going 
to the Pacific Coast, but other plans in- 


the 
Mr. 


terfered and he sailed for home last week. 

“I have had a most pleasant visit here,” 
he said. “The Americans almost kill one 
with kindness. The difficulty is to get a 
quiet evening. I think I was taken to 
more theaters here in a week than [I at- 
tend in England in three years. What 
did I see here? ‘Decorating Clementine, 
a farce from the French; ‘Hans the Flute 


Player,’ at the Manhattan; ‘Our Miss 
Gibbs’ are three that I remember. I 
thought that Mr. Hammerstein’s ‘Hans’ 


‘Our Miss Gibbs’ I 
went to sleep, as the average musical 
comedy bores me, and I rarely attend 
them. However, I sat far back in a box, 
and I do not think any one saw me sleep.” 

Mr. Beecham does not believe that opera 
will ever be very popular with the masses, 
because, he says, the price of seats is out 
of their reach. 

“The opera cannot expect to compete 
with the theater,” he said. “A musical 
comedy plays on unchanged, night after 
night. After the initial expense there is 
only the rent of the theater, salaries and 
a few other things to pay for. In opera 
there are constant changes, different con- 
ductors, great salaries for singers, large 
choruses, dancers, and outlays on every 
hand. However, there are some cheap seats 
that are within the reach of all. At Cov- 
ent Garden it is possible to get a seat for 
less than forty cents.” 

Mr. Beecham named Wagner as his fa- 
vorite composer. 

“Perhaps I can best explain my musical 
tastes, he said, “by giving you a sample of 
a program that I arranged when my daugh- 
ter Edith married Major Duke Woolley at 
St. Helens. The selections were from the 
following: ‘Mikado,’ Sullivan: ‘Stephanie,’ 
Czibulka; ‘Il Trovatore,’ Verdi; ‘Wedding 
March,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Men- 
delssohn; ‘Vision of Salomé,’ Joyce; ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ Mozart; ‘Bohemian Girl,’ 
Balfe; ‘Hungarian Rhapsodie,’ No. 2, 
Liszt; ‘Tannhauser, Wagner; ‘Coronation 
Bells,’ Partridge. oy 8 


was interesting; at 





Templeton Streator Resumes Teaching 


Templeton Streator, teacher of singing, 
has returned to New York from his vaca- 
tion in the mountains and has resumed 
teaching in his Carnegie Hall studios. Mr. 
Streator has already registered a large class 
and has made plans for his first recital of 
the season. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


“Homage to Pachmann” at London Recital—After Hearing 
“Tiefland”’ English Reviewers Ask for More D’Albert Operas 
—English ’Cellist Wins Mendelssohn Prize—Harold Bauer 
Volunteers to Introduce a Holbrooke Novelty—Maggie Teyte 
Coming Next Year—How Wilhelm Bachaus Impresses the 








HEN Vladimir de Pachmann played in 
London the other day his recital pro- 
gram contained a novelty with a personal 
flavor in Imboden’s “Homage to Pach- 
mann.” There was the usual Chopin quota, 
ending this time with Godowsky’s unneces- 
sary “arrangement” of the A flat etude, op. 
25, No. 1; there were threadbare and shiny 
“Songs Without Words” from the Men- 
delssohn collection, and there was a minuet 
by Moszkowski, listed as op. 17, No. 2; 
but Schumann’s Sonata, op. 22, fortunately 
gave the program a substantial footing be- 
fore the motley miscellany that immediately 
followed. : 

One week later Mark Hambourg offered 
a combination Schumann-and-Chopin pro- 
gram at his “only recital of the season.” 
With the exception of the Schumann Fan- 
tasy in C major and “Fashingschwank aus 
Wien” and Chopin’s “Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise” in E flat and “Barcarolle” 
the smaller compositions prevailed. 

7. * * 

THE production of Eugen d’Albert’s 

“Tiefland” at Covent Garden has re- 
opened in London the discussion as to the 
Glasgow-born composer’s nationality. “The 
fact that he was born north of the Tweed 
he seems to have regarded as his misfor- 
tune rather than his fault,” observes the 
Daily Telegraph, “and certainly the clever 
claim to be 


composer never set up any 
dubbed a Scot. 
“What, then, is his nationality? The 


question is not one that admits of a ready 
answer. His mother was a native of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, while his father, the well- 
known writer of dance music, was born in 
Menstetten, and was the son of a captain 
in the French artillery and of a German 
mother of Russian descent. This, no doubt, 
sounds rather complicated, but the facts, 
as stated, at least make it plain that Mr. 
d’Albert has some ground for disputing the 
assertion that he is a Scotsman. ‘I am a 
German throughout,’ he once said. ‘My 
father, notwithstanding his French name, 
was a born German; so were my grand- 
parents. I am a German, and am proud to 
call myself one, and to be able to live and 
work for German art.’ In spite of all 
temptations to belong to other nations, the 
composer of ‘Tiefland,’ then, remains—a 
Teuton.” 

And after a first hearing of “Tiefland” 
the same writer is apparently convinced 
that in this, his ninth, opera, at any rate, 
d’Albert justifies his claims. “Never, sure- 
ly, in the memory of th: oldest member of 
the audience has a more thoroughly Teu- 
tonic opera than this been staged on that 
classic spot. It is werman in spirit, in 
sentiment, in technic, in conception, and in 
execution—as thoroughly German as ‘Der 
Freischiitz.’ Than this last no higher com- 
pliment is possible.” And, again: “D’AI- 
bert the emotionalist is emotional after the 
Weberian, the German romantic, style, and 
his music has little, if anything, at all in 
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common with the strongly intellectual emo- 
tion of Strauss. In a sense, d’Albert’s 
sentiment is more bourgeois, but yet it is 
more personal, more egoistic, and more hu- 
man. And to this, no doubt whatever, its 
strong appeal to opera-goers is due.” 

_ It is evident that a better fate is in store 
for this work in London than it met with 
in New York, for now that they have heard 
it over there their hearts “hanker after 
‘Kain’ and even more after ‘Die Abreise.’ 











out a program which may have erred a 
little in the direction of length, but which 
clearly did not overtax the artist’s powers; 
once again, too, the sanity of his readings 
and the infallibility of his finely polished 
technic stood him in admirable stead. His 
Bach playing, as evidenced in the delightful 
French Suite (No. 5) in G, was remarkable 
for its lucidity and crispness, while the 
same qualities, and a due sense of the 
music’s particular characteristics, found ex- 
pression in two of the smaller Beethoven 
Sonatas.” 
oh ¢ 

HAROLD BAUER is going to give the 

helping hand to Joseph Holbrooke— 
who yields first place as the most “unap- 
preciated” of all “unappreciated” British 
composers to Algernon Ashton only—by 
playing a Holbrooke novelty at the third of 
the London Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
next month. The composition is entitled 
“Gwyn” and is described as a “poem for 
pianoforte and orchestra.” Dr. Hans 
Richter, who conducts most of these con- 
certs, will give Holbrooke an opportunity 
to conduct his fifth symphonic poem, 
“Queen Mab,” later on. 
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Richard Strauss’s Memorial Tablet in Munich 


_ The recent placing of a memorial tablet on the house in Munich in which Richard 
Strauss was born forty-six years ago has a unique interest in that it marks the 
first case on record of a composer’s receiving such a distinction during his life- 


time. 


it The additional fact that it has been done while yet Strauss is in the prime of 
life more significantly attests the exuberant 


admiration cherished for the com- 


poser of “Salomé” and “Elektra” by his fellow-countrymen. 





Willingly we will forego future hearings 
(for a time, at any rate) of the fine Piano- 
forte Concerto in E, and the Suite in D 
minor, the rather dull Violoncello Concerto, 
and even the beautiful songs, if only Mr. 
Beecham will add to our obligations by 
producing one day the operas named, or 
any one of the later of the remaining six 
which the composer has given to the 
world.” 

Now, considering the fact that the 
Beecham cast, as a whole, can not compare 
with the Metropolitan singers to whom it 
was entrusted here, can all this difference 
in the impression created be due solely to 
the fact that in London it is being sung 
in the vernacular? 

* * + 

[ANISTS and piano-lovers who are won- 

dering what to expect as the distinctive 
characteristics of the new pianist promised 
for next year may glean an approximate 
impression of Wilhelm Bachaus’s art from 
a London reviewer's résumé of his recent 
recital in the metropolis on the Thames. 
[he report runs like this, in part: 

“Mr. Bachaus is among the very few 
pianists to rarely disappoint their hearers. 
They know exactly what to expect of him, 
and may rely almost for a certainty upon 
not going short of their fill of enjoyment. 
Some pianists there are who do certain 
things superlatively well, and, as if by a 
curious perverseness, fail wholly to render 
justice to others. Not so Mr. Bachaus, 
who, at his recital in Queen’s Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, again revealed a uniform 
—or at least a well-nigh uniform—level of 
excellence, which kept his audience, a very 
large one, on a high plane of content. — 

“Once again the refinement and suavity 
of his methods were in evidence through- 


For the first of the series, last Monday, 
Pablo Casals, the Spanish ‘cellist, was en- 
gaged to play Dvorak’s Concerto and 
Bach’s Suite in C major for ‘cello, while 
at the second Katharine Goodson wii play 
the Brahms Concerto in D minor. Later 
in the season Tina Lerner is to play the 
Chopin Concerto in F minor, and Ernest 
Schelling is to be soloist of one of the 
May concerts. When berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust” is sung in March, Pauline Don- 
alda, Walter Hyde and Robert Burnett will 
be the soloists. 

Home industry is accorded a degree of 
recognition in this scheme of concerts that 
may well make American composers en- 
vious. These are some of the local products 
to which Dr. Richter has given program 
space this season: Mackenzie’s “Pastorale 
and Flight of the Spirits” from “Manfred”; 
Julius Harrison’s “Night On the Moun- 
tains”; Cowen’s “Butterflies”; Ball’s “Over- 
ture”; Coleridge-Taylor’s rhapsody, “The 
Bamboula”; Fritz Delius’s tone poem, 
“Paris”; Frank Bridge’s symphonic poem, 
“Isabella”; a Suite by Cyril Scott and W. 
H. Bell’s Suite, “Mother Carey,” consisting 
of an adagio, “In the Night Watches,” and 
an allegro, “In the Fo’c’sle.” 

All these in addition to Elgar’s violin 
Concerto, for no orchestral scheme is to 
be considered complete this year without at 
least one performance of this novelty, and 
to Fritz Kreisler alone is it entrusted. Be- 
sides introducing it at the first concert of 
the Philharmonic Society’s ninety-ninth 
season on November 10 and repeating it at 
the second event in the same series two 
weeks later, Mr. Kreisler is to play it at the 
last of the Queen’s Hall Symphony con- 
certs early in March and again in May at 
the eleventh London Symphony Orchestra 
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concert, when Arthur Nikisch will take 
Richter’s place. 

Raoul FPugno crossed the Channel to play 
Mozart's Piano Concerto in F major, No. 
19, at the first Queen’s Hall Symphony con- 
cert last Saturday; Wilhelm Bachaus will 
play Chopin’s F minor concerto at the next 
concert, and Johann Stockmarr, the Grieg 
work in this form at the third. As the De- 
cember soloist Mischa Eitman will give the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto, while Jan- 
uary will bring Jacques Thibaud from 
France to play Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole.” Both February soloists will be 
pianists—Emil Sauer with Beethoven’s 
beautiful and too rarely heard Concerto in 
G major, to be followed by Moriz Rosen- 
thal with the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
warhorse. 

The Philharmonic Society, with Georgé 
V and Queen Mary as patrons, will be 
given over to the “prima donna conductor” 
system. Sir Edward Elgar conducts at the 
first and for his concerto at the second, 
when Emil Mlynarski will have charge of 
the rest of the program. Thomas Beecham 
will officiate in December, with Katharine 
Ruth Heyman, the American pianist, and 
Ruth Vincent, soprano, for soloists. ‘The 
Russian Dr. Chessin is engaged for the first 
February program, with Rosenthal as solo 
pianist, and Albert Coates, the unusually 
promising young English conductor, for the 
second, when Alfred Cortot, the French 
pianist, will play. Lhe March visitors will 
be Vincent d’'Indy as conductor and Raoul 
Pugno as soloist. Finallv, in May, with 
Arthur Nikisch at the helm, Katharine 
Goodson will play the concerto by her hus- 
band, Arthur Hinton, that she introduced 
here at a Worcester festival and in London 
at her own concert last Spring. 


x * * 


AMERICA'S contingent in the Beecham 

Opera forces at Covent Garden has 
been very much to the fore from the out- 
set. Discussing the first performance of 
“Tannhauser,” one of the leading critics 
refers to Edyth Walker as “a particularly 
refined and restrained exemplar of Eliza- 
beth,” while “nothine could well have been 
more sympathetic and vocally beautiful 
than Clarence Whitenill’s Wolfram, or 
more dignified than Allen Hinckley’s Her- 
mann—a welcome return, indeed, to Lon- 
don.” 

There is similar commendation for the 
work of the same artists in “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Miss Walker’s Elektra, too, along 
with Anna Bahr-Mildenburg’s Clytemnestra, 
helps to crowd the house when the Strauss 
music drama is given. Mr. Beecham’s new 
German tenor, Forchhammer, is described 
as “a Tannhduser of the stertorous type,” 
but at the same time “a singer as earnest 
and sincere as ever sang the role here’— 
which is something, at least. 

x * * 


EFORE completing the patiently-awaited 
“Kénigskinder” the industrious Engel- 


bert Humperdinck had set to work on a 
new task, albeit a less pretentious one. 
Max Reinhardt, most progressive and 


artistic of Berlin’s theater directors, de- 
cided a few weeks ago to make a German 
production of Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” 
and when Reinhardt needs incidental music 


.for a production he never contents himself 


with “arrangements” from the scores of 
composers more or less remote in style 
from the work in hand, but, scorning the 
cheaper expedient, commissions a composer 
to provide him with an original score. 
Thus it was that Felix Weingartner wrote 
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his “Faust” music for the Reinhardt revival 
of both parts of Goethe’s masterpiece last 
year. 
So, as soon as he decided to stage “The 
Blue Bird,” Director Reinhardt sought out 
Humperdinck and gave him a hurry order 
that will keep him working over union 
hours to get the music ready for the pro- 
jected Autumn production and catch his 
November boat for New York, there to 
launch his “Konigskinder” with a paternal 
blessing. Preparations are already forward 
in Leipsic, Breslau and Halle for the first 
German performances of the opera to echo 
the New York premiére. 
” *” * 

A SPECIAL Chopin celebration having 

been arranged for Thursday of this 
week in Lemberg, Russian Poland, Ignace 
Paderewski was invited to play one of the 
Chopin concertos. Lingering twinges of 
the attack of neuritis that compelled him to 
cancel his London recital in the early Sum- 
mer necessitated, however, a refusal to join 
his celebrating compatriots, but he suggest- 
ed that the invitation be transferred to his 
American pupil, Ernest Schelling, which 
was accordingly done. Mr. Schelling, in 
recognition of being chosen a Paderewski 
substitute, promptly cancelled two or three 
engagements in England that clashed with 
the Polish festivities. 

* * * 

POR the first time in its history the Men- 

delssohn Prize awarded by the Royal 
High School of Music in Charlottenburg- 
Berlin as the highest recognition in its 
power of superior endowment and attain- 
ment has been won this year by a young 
woman student. More than that, she is a 
foreigner, an English girl, and she has al- 
ready attracted attention on the concert 
stage as a ’cellist—that a ’cello-playing stu- 
dent should win the coveted distinction 
adds still another element of the unusual 
to this year’s award. 

Beatrice Harrison, the prize-winner, is 
the younger of two sisters whose musical 
proclivities seem destined to crystallize as 
something of much more substance than 
mere mercurial spurts. The elder sister, 
May Harrison, made a début of uncommon 
promise as a violinist a year ago; from the 
first the critics of both Germany and Eng- 
land have taken her seriously as an artist 


to be reckoned with. The father of these 
girls is Colonel Harrison, a retired officer 
of the Indian Army; he has resided in 
Berlin during his daughter’s years of study. 
Beatrice is a pupil of Hugo Becker, who 
left Frankfort-on-Main at Henri Marteau’s 
behest to become the late Robert Haus- 
mann’s successor as head ’cellist at Prussia’s 
—_ High School of Music in Charlotten- 
urg. 


x * * 

HAT is this? A card in a London 
daily inserted by the concert manager 
of one of the most popular members of 
the present Beecham Opera Company an- 
nounces the availability for a few private 
appearances of “Maggie Teyte, of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, and the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company”! It was to be ex- 
pected, of course, that this young English 
soprano with the breezy personality would 
be brought across the Atlantic sooner or 
later, but as yet no hint has been dropped 
here of a definite engagement that would 

make it “sooner.” 

The only natural inference to be drawn 
from this newspaper announcement is that 
an enthusiastic London agent has let out of 
the bag one of Mr. Dippel’s secrets for next 
year, and that along about February or 
March, when advance notes of the season 
1911-12 begin to sift into local editorial 
rooms, one of the first news items to 
emanate from the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company’s publicity office will pro- 
claim the coming of Miss Maggie—who 
really can’t expect to be referred to as 
Mrs. Maggie, or Mme. Maggie, either, even 
though as Mrs. George Scott, a bride of a 
few months, she is entitled to the added 
dignity. 

x * * 

ARLY in the month Camille Saint-Saéns 
gave a concert of his own composition 
in the cathedral of Lausanne by way of 
celebrating his seventy-fifth birthday. His 
“Christmas Oratorio,” sung by the choir 
and soloists, with orchestral and organ ac- 
companiment, was the central feature of 
interest. It was preceded by a “Romance” 
in C for violin and organ and there were 
also organ solos—the “Fantasy” in D 
minor, “O  Salutaris” and “Bénédiction 
Nuptiale”—played by the composer and the 

cathedral organist. 
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F,NCOURAGED by the success of her 

Spring revival in London of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” in which Viola Tree sang 
Eurydice to her Orpheus, Marie Brema will 
begin a second experiment as opera im- 
presario on November 10. This time she 
will branch out on a somewhat more ambi- 
tious scale. Besides repeating her revival 
of “Orpheus” she intends to resuscitate 
Handel’s “L’ Allegro,” from which point she 
will span the centuries with a bound to pro- 
duce two novelties by the Hungarian com- 
poser and quondam New York teacher, 
Emanuel Moor—a pair of short operas en- 
titled “La Pompadour” and “Wedding 
Bells.” In “La Pompadour”’ Mme. Brema 
will create the name part. 

By way of diversion, this former member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company plans 
to produce also a three-act fairy play by 
Emile Cammoerts, entitled “The Two 
Hunchbacks.” All of the operas given will 
be sung in English. The season will be 
over in time to permit Mme. Brema to join 
the Denhof company that is going to feed 
“Elektra” to Northern England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

x * * 

LEILA HOLTERHOFYF, the gifted young 

American soprano who has not allowed 
the affliction of blindness to dwarf the de- 
velopment of her talents, has a promising 
list of concert engagements for her second 
season. With the exception of London 
recitals in December, she will sing princi- 
pally in Germany, where her “dates” include 
a song recital in November before the in- 
mates of the Grand Ducal Institute for the 
Blind in Weimar. 





St. Paul and Minneapolis Dispute Over 
Busoni’s Services 


St. Pau, Oct. 24.—A dispute over the 
services of Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, 
between the Thursday Musical, an organi- 
zation of one hundred Minneapolis women, 
and the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra has 
just ended with the victory in the hands 
of the women’s organization. A clause in 
the contract originally made by M. H. 
Hanson, of New York, Busoni’s manager, 
with the Thursday Musical, called for the 
exclusive appearance of Busoni in the Twin 
Cities with the Thursday Musical. The 
difficulty arose through the overlooking of 
this “exclusive” clause by M. H. hanson’s 
Northwestern business representative. 
When negotiations were begun by this rep- 
resentative with C. L. Wagner, manager 
of the St. Paul Orchestra, the Thursday 
Musical promptly asserted its contract 
rights. An appeal was made to the Club 
to permit Busoni to play with the orchestra 
on the ground that no possible harm could 
be done if he were to play after his appear- 
ance with the club, and it is possible that, 
having maintained their rights, the mem- 
bers may relent and allow the pianist to 
appear with the orchestra and conduct his 
concerts at the Spring festival. 


Schumann-Heink Opens Concert Season 
in New Haven 


New Haven, Conn., Oct. 13.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was in splendid voice and 
everybody in the large audience at Wool- 
sey Hall was well pleased with her when 
she opened the concert season last night 
under the auspices of the Yale School of 
Music. Schumann-Heink’s singing is still 
the wonder it has ever been and no artist 
could have made the season’s inaucral 
more propitious. 





CONDEMNS THE METRONOME 





Lecturer Maintains It Does Not Develop 
the Rhythmic Sense 


Interesting views relative to the value 
of the metronome in piano practice, and 
the use of compositions of the Cramer- 
Clementi-Moscheles type for the purpose 
of the technical development of the piano 
student, were advanced by Mrs. Mary Greg- 
ory Murray, piano instructor and lecturer 
of the New York Board of Education, in 
the course of a lecture on “Mathematics 
in Music” delivered in the auditorium of 
Morris High School, New York, on Octo- 
ber 20. The metronome was condemned 
as an undesirable and by no means efficient 
means of developing the rhythmic instinct 
in pupils, and as an inevitable hindrance 
to emotional development in interpretation. 

Concerning the use of the antiquated and 
musically valueless compositions of the 
character just mentioned, the lecturer ad- 
vanced the theory that the best method in 
which to acquire the requisite technical 
facility for the performance of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn or Chopin 
was to gain it directly from the works 
of these masters themselves. The same 
problems as those set in the inferior class 
of compositions would thus have to be 
solved, and technical exercises would in- 
cidentally be set in music of the highest 
value as such. 





Borchard Selects Characteristic Program 
for American Tour 


It has now been decided that Adolphe 
Borchard, the new French pianist, shall 
make his first New York appearance at 
Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon of 
November 22. During the same week he 
will give recitals at Jordan Hall in Boston 
and at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. 
Prior to his New York appearance he will 
play with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
in Chicago and will give recitals for a 
number ‘of musical clubs, such as the 
Amphion of St. Louis, the Women’s Musi- 
cal Club of Columbus, etc. Mr. Borchard 
has selected the following characteristic 
program: 

I.—Prélude and Fugue, A_minor, Bach-Liszt. 
II.—(a) Rhapsodie, G minor, Op. 79, Brahms; (b) 
Romanze, F sharp major, Schumann; (c) ‘“*The 
King of Thule,” Schubert-Liszt. IIlI.—Sonata, A 
major, Mozart. IV —Ballade, A flat, Chopin; Six 
Etudes—E major, C sharp minor, G flat, minor, 
F major, G flat, Chopin. V.—(a) La "Soirée de 
Grenade, C. Debussy; (b) Polonaise, F major, 
Liszt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Christiaan Kriens Return 
to New York Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Christiaan Kriens, violinist 
and pianist, who have spent the Summer in 
musical work in Haarlem, Holland, have 
returned to New York and will resume 
their instruction at their new studios, No. 
166 West Fifty-fourth street, iwwew York. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kriens will also do much 
concert work durin~ this season. While 
abroad several of Mr. s‘riens’s latest sym- 
phonic compositions were performed by 
various orchestras, notably the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, and the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw orchestras. 








Carasa, the young Spanish tenor of the 
Manhattan’s last “grand” opera season, has 
been singing in Alexandria with such suc- 
cess that he has been engaged for ten extra 
anpearances. P 
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A LOS ANGELES QUARTET TO BE RECKONED WITH 














Members of Philharmonic Quartet of Los Angeles. 








From Left to Right They Are 


Leroy Jepson, Sheldon Ballinger, Harold Ostrom and Dr. J. L. Adams 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 15.—Anticipating a 


prominent share in the musical activi- 


ties of Los Angeles in the season now 
opening, the Euterpean and the Philhar- 
monic male quartets are working hard on 
new programs. . 

It is unusual for organizations of this 
kind to be maintained intact under one 
director for twenty years, yet that is the 
history of the Euterpean singers. This 
quartet was organized in 1890, and, with 
the exception of the baritone part, in which 
a change was made in 1898, the member- 
ship has always remained the same. 

Twenty years ago there was a musical 
club here called the S. M. Club. Desiring 
a quartet for one meeting, Fred E. Nay 
assembled the following singers: Joseph 
P. Dupuy, tenor; F. E. Nay, second tenor; 
Henry S. Williams, baritone, and Frank 
S. Wallace, bass, under the direction of 
Mr. Dupuy. Later Louis Zinnamon was 
substituted for Mr. Williams. 


The S. M. Club (maybe this stood for 
“Students’ Musical”) evolved musicians 
who have since made music what it is 
in Southern California. For instance, in 
its membership roll I find the names of 
Harley Hamilton, now director of our sym- 
phony orchestra; Thomas Wilde, organist; 
J. Bond Francisco, violinist and painter; 
Joseph Dupuy, conductor; Mary L. O’Don- 
oughue, pianist; Jennie Winston, soprano ; 
Blanche Rogers, pianist; Carrie Conger, 
Katherine Kimball Forest, Harry Williams 
(whose notes now carry the dollar mark), 
and others, who have made the very es- 
sence of musical life in this city in the 
last two decades. 

The Euterpean Quartet in these years 
has sung in all the cities and towns of 
Southern California, in many Chautauqua 
meetings and on a variety of musical and 
entertainment courses. There is no musical 
organization in this section that is bet- 
ter known or that is more popular. 

With a life one-tenth as long as that 
of the Euterpean, but with a balance of 


tone which that quartet cannot excel, the 
Philharmonic quartet has proved its un- 
usual musical worth in the last-two -years. 
[t is composed of Leroy Jepson, tenor and 
conductor; Sheldon Ballinger, second ten- 
or; Harold Ostrom and Dr. J. L. Adams. 
Besides having excellent natural voices, the 
members of this body have obtained the 
training necessary for artistic solo work. 
Subordinating all else to Mr. Jepson’s 
careful drill, the quartet has made itself 
worthy of the hearty newspaper and in- 
dividual encomiums that have been heaped 
upon it. 

While its musical activities are more 
limited from the fact that Mr. Jepson is 
the only member who is a professional 
musician, it nevertheless has a number of 
engagements in view for this season, dur- 
ing which it doubtless will duplicate its 
success made in the concert of the Lyric 
Club last season. W. F. G. 





MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY 





Season’s Opening Concert Given at the 
Local Conservatory 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—The open- 

ing concert of the season at the Conserva- 

tory of Music was given recently. The 


program was furnished by Louie Collier- 
Cranston, soprano; Ottley Cranston, bari- 
tone; M. Boguslowski, pianist, and Francois 


Boucher, violinist. 
Franklin Pierce Fisk, organist and choir- 


master at the Jewish Temple, prepared 
special Atonement Day music. He engaged 
the following double quartet: Mildred 


Langworthy and Mrs. S. S. Gundlock, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Esther Darnall and Mrs. Les- 
lie Baird, contraltos; Paul Balty and 
George Deane, tenors, and William Mur- 
ray and Addison Madeira, bassos. 

Ella Van Huff, contralto, has been en- 
raged to tour Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Kansas with the Bruno Steindel Trio. 

Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch ’cellist, 
whose recital here last season with Ida 
Simmons, pianist, was so much enjoyed, 
will return in November. M. R. W. 








BUSONI A MARVEL OF PHYSICAL ENDURANCE 








NE of the most discussed personalities 
in the pianistic world to-day is un- 
doubtedly Ferruccio Busoni, whose an- 
nounced reappearance in America is ap- 
proximately due. Busoni, technically at 
least, has probably attained the very sum- 
mit of his art, and so far as endurance is 
concerned in the surmounting of long and 
dificult programs, writes John Kautz, in 
the Albany (N. Y.) Argus, he is concededly 
unrivaled, 

The thought occurs that few, perhaps, 
ever realize how vast the strain on mind 
and body must necessarily be whenever a 
representative pianist like Busoni under- 
takes a recital. _ ; 

_ The man’s physical and mental organiza- 
tion seems to bid defiance to the ordinary 
limits set by nature, and where other play- 
ers would collapse from sheer exhaustion, 
Busoni, as it were, only begins to rouse 
himself to accumulate additional energy 
and renewed vigor. 

Prof. Breithaupt, the noted Berlin music 
editor and pedagogue, once solicited Busoni 
to submit to a medical examination imme- 
diately after one of his recitals. The ob- 
ject in view was to acquire a more definite 
idea regarding the amount of energy ex- 
pended and its effect on the human body. 
Busoni willingly consented to the proposi- 
tion, and his examination was entrusted to 
Dr. Bierbeck, a well-known medical author- 
ity. Dr. Bierbeck examined Busoni on two 
separate occasions, reporting the results of 


each to Prof. Breithaupt, who afterward 
published them. 

On the first occasion of his examination 
Busoni had rendered the following pro- 
gram: Beethoven’s Sonatas op. 78 53, 
109; Alkan’s Etude in D major op. 35, 2, 
G major, octave study; Liszt’s “Remi- 
niscences de Lucretia Borgia.” Immediate- 
ly after performing this formidable list of 
compositions tsusoni was subjected to a 
rigid examination by Dr. Bierbeck. It was 
found that “Busoni’s pulse-beats were 148 
to the minute; they were uniform, that is, 
regular in sequence, while the pulse wave 
—one of great volume and vehemence—was 
beating against the radialis; a suppression 
of the pulse not being possible.” The doc- 
tor’s report further states that at the close 
of the recital and after Busoni had volun- 
teered two encore pieces, one of which be- 
ing the Liszt “Campanella,” “his face, dur- 
ing the process of measuring, was mod- 
erately flushed, his respiration only slightly 
accelerated—22 per minute !—a fact that is 
noteworthy. His condition in regard to 
perspiration, however, was abnormal.” 

On the second occasion of his examina- 
tion by Dr. Bierbeck, he had just executed 
a program comprising: Brahms’s op. 79, 2, 
op. 21, 1; d’Albert’s op. 16, 2 Scherzi; 
Tschaikowsky’s op. 59; Glazounow’s Etude 
“La Nuit;” Blumenfeld’s Prelude op. 17, 
4; Alkan’s Procession Nocturne from op. 
3, 8, and Allegretto; Paderewski’s “Capric- 
cio”; Liszt’s “Fantasie Les Huguenots” ; 
Schubert-Liszt’s March in B minor. 

Dr. Bierbeck, at this second examination, 


discovered that Busoni’s pulse was 156 per 
minute; “beating regularly, full, but weak, 
suppressible, and his respiration accelerated 
—28 per minute!” “His face,” continues 
the doctor, “was not a bit flushed, but 
rather pale, while his entire demeanor was 
one of calmness; no trace of excitement 
being observable. 

At another time, after Busoni had played 
the great Alkan Etude, whose performance 
alone requires three-quarters of an hour, 
the artist’s pulse-beat rose to 158 per min- 
ute. 

What an enormous strain upon the heart 
these pulse-beats indicate may more readily 
be. conceived by comparing their number 
with those usually accompanying special 
diseases. A sick person with a pulse of 
more than 150 per minute would probably 
die within two to six hours. The pulse- 


beats of athletes and contortionists, after 
great muscular exertions, rarely extend to 
140 per minute. An adult’s pulse at a 


normal temperature, ranges between 70 and 
80. In a case of fever the pulse would not 
be expected to go beyond 120 at the most. 

Dr. Bierbeck at the close of his report 
states it as his firm conviction that there 
must be a special connection existing be- 
tween arm and finger activity and heart 
action, otherwise the pulse of athletes and 
mountain climbers, whose work is much 
more fatiguing than the pianist’s, would 
not beat slower. 

It is furthermore held by Dr. Bierbeck 
that inasmuch as no artist can adequately 
interpret a complex musical work without 
the conscious co-operation of certain 
mental forces, this fact itself may have a 
decided influence in producing the phenom- 
ena in question; stage fright may also con- 
tribute its share. 


ORGANIZE MEMPHIS 
CHORAL SOCIETY 


W. W. Boutelle Appointed Direc- 
tor—City’s Opera Prospects 
Bright 


MempPuis, TENN., Oct. 20.—At a meeting 
held last Monday night, with an enrollment 
of 118 members, the Memphis Choral So- 
ciety accepted by a majority vote the re- 
port submitted by the nominating commit- 
tee which carried with it the election of 
W. W. Boutelle as director. This society 
is the second organization that has been 
launched by the Beethoven Club. A year 
ago the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
was given over to the city by the club, and 
became the Memphis Symphony Orchestra. 
This Fall, the festival chorus organized 
by the Beethoven Club for the rendering 
of “Elijah” at the music festival last 
Spring, has been called together by the club 
and organized into a separate society which 
now takes its place as one of the permanent 
musical institutions of Memphis. 

Walter W. Boutelle, the first director, is 
of the Philharmonic Society. His musical 
a native of Boston. When a young man 
he removed to Dayton, O., where he be- 
came organist of Christ Episcopal Church. 
In Dayton he was a member for six years 
study was continued at the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, his work in organ, piano 
and harmony being carried on under the 
splendid teachers of that famous college. 
Mr. Stirling, then dean of the college, was 
his instructor in theory, From Dayton Mr. 
Boutelle went to Louisville, Ky., where he 
held the position of organist and choir di- 
rector in Warren Memorial Church, from 
which place he came to Memphis eight 
years ago, to fill the position of organist 
and director at St. Peter’s Cathedral, where 
his work has been signally successful. 

The prospects for good opera are becom- 
ing brighter. The Lyceum Theater man- 
agement has arranged for a week of opera 
by the New Orleans French Opera Com- 
pany in December and for the Savage Eng- 
lish Opera Company in March. This, with 
the Aborn Opera Company in November 
makes about as fine a season of opera as 
it is possible to have outside of the large 
cities where the Metropolitan and allied 
companies are available. In January the 
Russian dancers, Pavlowa and Mordkin, 
will appear at the Lyceum. 

Friday night the first of a series of mu- 
sicales was given by the choir of the First 
Baptist Church under the direction of Ed- 
mund Wiley. Forrest Dabney Carr, basso, 
of Chicago, was the assisting artist. He 
sang “The Victor,” by Hugo Kaun; “The 
Bell Ringer,” by N. B. Wallace, and 
“Young Deetrich,” by G. Henschel, with 
finish and dramatic power. S. B. W. 








Beatrice Wainwright Soloist 


Beatrice Wainwright, teacher and singer, 
was a soloist recently at the 1ooth anni- 
versary celebration of the Episcopal 
Church at Bedford, N. Y., and also at a 
musicale given by Mrs. Frank Hunter Pot- 
ter at Katonah, \. Y. In a recent headline 
mention of Miss Wainwright in MusicaL 
America she was referred to inadvertently 
as a “Boston teacher and singer.” She is, 
of course, a New Yorker, and has been 
an instructor at the National Conservatory 
of Music for seven years, besides main- 
taining private studios. 





The noted Norwegian composer Svend- 
sen recently celebrated his seventieth birth- 
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PIANIST-COMPOSERS OF THE LONG AGO 


When Von Lenz Found Cramer’s Playing Dry and Wooden— 
Schumann’s Inability to Grasp the Tempo—Chopin’s Stage- 
Fright and the Phenomenal Virtuosity of Liszt 








OME of those characteristics which 
made the work of the pianists of the 
early nineteenth century so strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of the giants of the Liszt 
and Rubinstein class are interestingly set 
forth by H. E. Krehbiel in the New York 
Tribune of October 16. Piano literature 
about a century ago was wanting, of 
course, in the treasures since contributed to 
it by Chopin, Schumann and Liszt; and 
similarly the style of the average virtuoso 
was at best polished, polite, elegant, but 
never deeply emotional. Some idea of the 
playing of the famous Cramer may be 
gained from a story related by Von Lenz, 
who had invited Cramer to visit him in 
Russia and requested him to play some of 
his own compositions. Lenz was amazed 
and disappointed, as everything sounded 
“dry, wooden and without cantilena in his 
third Study in D, but well rounded and 
magisterial.” He asked Cramer why he 
put no legato into his playing. 
“We were not so anxious,” _replied 
Cramer; “we did not put so much into the 
music. These are exercises. I havent 
your accents and intentions. Clementi 
played his ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ in the 
same way. We knew no better, and no one 
sang more beautifully than Field, who was 
a pupil of Clementi. My model was 
Mozart. Nobody composed more beauti- 
fully than he! Now I am a forgotten and a 
poor elementary teacher in a suburb of 
Paris, where they play the études of Ber- 
tini, which I have got to teach. You can 
hear them if you want to—eight pianos at 
once!” ; 
Concerning Field, Schumann, Henselt, 
Chopin, and Liszt, the Tribune continues: 
“Of Field, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Hen- 
selt it can be said that their achievements 
as composers so far overshadow their fame 
as performers that these studies would be 
reasonably complete so far as they are con- 
cerned with the attention which they have 
received in an earlier chapter; yet they 
were all remarkable performers; all of 
them, indeed, might have become famous 
as virtuosi had they not been swayed by 
their loftier creative impulse. 


When Schumann’s Wife Excellied Him. 


Schumann’s ambition to become a virtu- 
oso was nipped in the bud by an accident 
resulting from an effort to gain dexterity, 
flexibility and strength of finger by me- 
chanical means, and we can only guess at 
what he might have become as an inter- 
preter of the music of other masters from 
his critical writings. It is, moreover, 
doubtful if he wouid ever have become so 
convincing a performer of his own music 
as his wife, Clara Wieck (1819-96); for 
| was told many years ago by an excellent 
musician who was a student in Leipsic in 
the Schumann period that when he con- 
ducted he depended on his wife to indi- 
cate the tempo for each number, which 
she did by protruding her foot from be- 
neath her skirts and beating time on the 
floor. Mr. Franklin Taylor, an excellent 
authority, considers that Mme. Schumann 
stood “indubitably in the first rank as a 
pianist, perhaps higher than any of her 
contemporaries, if not as regards the pos- 
session of natural or acquired gifts, yet in 
the use she made of them.” 

If Chopin had longings and predilections 
for a virtuoso’s career he left them behind 
him with his youth. After he had attained 
fame in Paris he played only for small 
gatherings of sympathetic souls. “I am not 
fitted for public playing,” he said; “the 
public frightens me, its breath chokes me. 
[ am paralyzed by its inquisitive gaze and 
affrighted at these strange faces.” So 
Henselt lived thirty-two years in St. 
Petersburg, where he was greatly esteemed, 
without appearing once in public; and 
when he went to Germany he played only 
before a chosen few. Yet Lenz, whose 
admiration for Liszt was boundless, held 
Henselt to be the only peer of that pianistic 
macrocosm. Henselt exercised his fingers 
indefatigably upon a dumb keyboard and 
practised Bach’s fvgves on a muted piano- 
forte, reading the Bible the while. “When 
Bach and the Bible are finished he begins 


again at the beginning,” says his not always 
veracious laudator. 


The Playing of Chopin 


To return for a moment to Chopin. As 
a player he might be described as a de- 
scendant of Clementi’s in the second gen- 
eration: Clementi begat Field, Field begat 
Chopin. When he went to Paris he con- 
templated taking lessons from Kalkbrenner, 
a famous bravura player and teacher, who 
after hearing him play asked him if he had 
been Field’s pupil. An instructive charac- 
terization of Chopin’s playing is found in 
Moscheles’s diary: 

“His ad libitum playing, which with the 
interpreters of his music degenerates into 
disregard of time, is with him only the 
most charming originality of execution; 
the amateurish and harsh modulations 
which strike me so disagreeably when | 
am reading his compositions no longer 
shock me, because his delicate fingers glide 
lightly over them in a fairylike way; his 
piano is so soft that he does not need any 
strong forte to produce contrasts; it is for 
this reason that one does not miss the 
orchestral effects which the German school 
demands from a pianoforte player, but al- 
lows one’s self to be carried away as by a 
singer who, little concerned about the ac- 
companiment, entirely follows his feelings.” 

Chopin was a master of cantabile. Schu- 
mann tells of hearing him sing his E flat 
nocturne; Von Lenz describes his playing 
of Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. 26: 
“He played it beautifully, but not so beau- 
tifully as his own works, not so as to take 
hold of you, not en relief, not like a 
romance with a climacteric development 
from variation to variation. He murmured 
messa voce, but incomparably in the canti- 
lena, infinitely perfect in the connection of 


phrases, ideally, beautifully, but effem- 
nately.” 

Epochs in Liszt’s Career 
There were three distinct periods in 


Liszt’s career; the first when he traveled 
through Europe as a prodigy, with the kiss 
of Beethoven on his brow, and won all 
hearts as much by his charming naturalness 
of conduct as by his phenomenal skill upon 
the keyboard; the second when, the ripened 
virtuoso, he carried everything before him, 
bewildering the musicians no less than the 
mere music lovers, widening the boundaries 
of the technicians, giving a new voice to 
the pianoforte; and the last, 
when “far from the madding crowd” he 
gave himself up to the unselfish labors of 


a doubly-creative musician, composing 
music and fashioning artists out of the 
elect who flocked to him for instruction 


from all the ends of the earth. All critical 
discourse touching him runs out into meta- 
phorical rhapsody. “Liszt is the latent 
history of the keyboard instruments and 
himself the crown of the work!” cries Von 
Lenz. “Liszt is a phenomenon of universal 
musical virtuosity such as had never before 
been known, not simply a pianistic miracle, 
he says again, and still again and again. 
“The pianist Liszt is an apparition not to 
be compressed within the bounds of the 
house drawn by schools and professors” ; 
“Liszt is the past, the present and the 
future of the pianoforte. He is 
the spirit of the matter: he absorbs the 
conception”; “When Liszt thunders, light- 
ens and murmurs the great B-flat Sonata 
for Hammerklavier by Beethoven, this 
Solomon’s Song of the keyboard, there is 
an end of all things pianistic; Liszt is mak- 
ing capital for humanity out of the ideas of 
the greatest thinker in the realm of music.” 





Pavlowa and Mordkin in Baltimore 


Batimore, Oct. 24.—Anna Pavlowa and 
Mikail Mordkin, with the Imperial Rus- 
sian Ballet, thrilled a brilliant audience that 
hlled the Lyric Monday evening. The pro- 
gram was the same as that previously pre- 
sented in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. One local critic described 
the dancing of the two soloists as “a vision 
of joy, and a perfect combination of sym- 
metry of idea and motion.” W. J. R. 





The Carbone sisters, of Buffalo, who 
make a specialty of duet singing, will again 
spend the Winter in London. 
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WORTH-WHILE OPINIONS ON OPERA IN VERNACULAR 








THE following opinions on the giving of 
grand opera in English were obtained 
from musical celebrities by Charles Henry 
Meltzer, music critic of the New York 
American. They speak for themselves: 
Victor Herpert: “I firmly believe that 
the words of an aria are as important as 
the notes. And even if the music is not 
composed for our language, a good trans- 
lation of a foreign opera is undoubtedly 
relished and appreciated in this country.” 
O.ive Fremstap: “If opera can be pro- 
duced in English as satisfactorily as it is in 
the other languages, then, surely, am I in 
favor of it. Nowhere in the world, in 
Bayreuth, in Berlin or in London, is opera 
given so lavishly as here, and Americans 
deserve all they can get in return for their 
generosity. They should be enabled to un- 
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derstand every word just as they are per- 
mitted to hear every note.” 

ARNOLD VoLpPE, director of Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra: “The continued presenta- 
tion in this country of operas sung in for- 
eign languages is one of the greatest draw- 
backs to the musical advancement of Amer- 
icans. It is absolutely necessary for those 
who desire to appreciate music thoroughly 
to be able to understand exactly what the 
music designates.” 

Louise Homer: “America and England 
are as much entitled to hear their language 
at the opera houses as are Germany, Italy 
and France to hear theirs. In this country 
a test should first be made of operas in 
which the story is based on light or humor- 
ous situations. I should think ‘The Barber 
of Seville,’ ‘Falstaff,’ ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ and ‘The Marriage of 
would be excellent subjects for the experi- 
ment.” 

CorINNE Riper-Ketsey: “Music, as a 
language, whether instrumental or vocal, 
should be made to express its own idea, 
without the adaptation of words. While 
Wagner was exceedingly cautious about 
the making of his libretti, it would seem 


Figaro” 


that he often took greater pains to make 
the voice parts merely instruments in his 
orchestral scheme, for the purpose of more 
clearlv expressing his thought by means of 
the music only. It is my opinion that music 
will one day be regarded and understood 
as a pure language, but for this, of course, 
music lovers can only hope, and until that 
ideal state can be attained it would seem 
exceedingly desirable, as a means of intro- 
ducing music more intimately to the 
masses, if for no other reason, to have 
good operatic music written to good Eng- 
lish texts.” 





Lina Cavalieri Warmly Applauded on 
Return to Opera in Paris 

Paris, Oct. 22.—For the first time since 
her marriage last Summer to Robert w. 
Chanler, Lina Cavalieri made her appear- 
ance in opera this week at a performance 
to aid a fund to build a monument to Sar- 
dou. She sang in the second act of 
“Fedora” and the audience applauded her 
work demonstratively. She sang and acted 
with vivacity, showing no effects of her re- 
cent illness. 





Mary Garden’s New Protégé 
Paris, Oct. 22.—Vinie Daly, the dancer, 
has become a protégé of Mary warden and 
announces that she has designs on grand 





opera prima donna-hood. She says she has 
heen astonished to learn that she has a 
voice of grand opera caliber, and has been 
studving so hard that she hopes to make 
her début at the opera here next Spring. 





An Interesting Sale 


On Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
afternoons and on Thursday and Friday 
evenings of this week a sale will be held 
at the Silo Art Galleries, Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fifth street, New York, of the pic 
tures, bibelots and other art properties of 
the late composer, Julian Edwards. Among 
the valuable original manuscript scores 
there is one by Richard Wagner. 





American Singer Concludes Successful 
Tour of Norway 


Paris, Oct. 22.—Mrs. Charlotte Lund, the 
American singer, has returned to Paris 
after a successful concert tour in Norway. 
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ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the Great German 
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WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“ROBIN ADAIR” 








"THERE was a real Robin Adair, but he 
was an Irishman and not a Scotchman. 
The words of the song, usually attributed 
to Robert Burns, are in reality by Lady 
Caroline Keppel, while the melody was 
written from an old Irish air “Eileen 
Aroon,” in 1792, by Edward Bunting, from 
the playing of an Irish harper named 
Dennis Hempson. 

The Scotch claimed the melody, how- 
ever, and published it under the name 
“Robin Adair” in 1800. 

In a correspondence between Burns and 
his publisher, the latter asks the bard to 
give “Eileen Aroon” a Scotch dress. In 
reply, Burns says he believes the air to be 
Scotch, though he admitted that through 
the wandering habits of the minstrels it 
might be common to many. As a matter of 
fact, it was Hempson, the harper, who car- 
ried the air to Scotland between 1710 and 
1716, when the Highland minstrels annexed 
it. 

So it was only natural that when Burns 


was asked to put Robin into kilts he should 
have already have heard the song, and it is 
believed he did not alter the words. 

The story of the real Robin is as follows: 
While studying in Dublin for the medical 
profession, he got into a scrape and was 
obliged to fly. Because he was poor he 
started to walk from Holyhead to London. 
On the way he came upon an overturned 
carriage belonging to a leader of London 
society. Adair offered his services in right- 
ing matters and was invited to ride to the 
metropolis with the lady, who, liking him, 
introduced him into the best houses. One 
night he found himself dancing with Lady 
Keppel. It was a mutual case of love at 
first sight. Her family did everything to 
break off the unequal match, but without 
avail, and they were married. 

While she was at Bath for the benefit of 
her health, she wrote the verses now so 
popular, and adapted them to the melody 
of “Eileen Aroon,” which Robin Adair had 
often sung to her. HaArvEY PEAKE. 





ENGLISH CHOIR IN DRESDEN 





Sheffield Singers Give Remarkable Dem- 
onstration of Their Art 


DrespEN, Oct. 15.—The Sheffield Choir, of 
England, gave a concert here Friday which 
fully realized high expectations. Most re- 
markable proofs were given of the chorus’s 
technical achievements. Such precision of 
attack, such tonal gradations, shading and 
finesse are seldom met with in the field 
of chorus singing in Germany. This York- 
shire chorus rivals the best in the world. 
Of special interest, because they were here, 
were the old English madrigals and glees. 
The program comprised selections from 


Handel, Sullivan, Brahms, Elgar, Somer- 
vell, Cooke, Edwards, Morley, Schubert, 
Faning, Macfarre:, Thomas, Stewart- 


Knyvelt, Henschel and Saint-Saéns. 

Among the soloists, Phyllis Lett, alto, 
and Robert Charlesworth, basso, distin- 
guished themselves both as musicians and 
as singers; less so Webster Millar, tenor, 
who was, perhaps, indisposed. The leader, 
Henry Coward, made an inspiring con- 
ductor, and Mr. Staton was an able ac- 
companist. 

Next week will be devoted to Draeseke 
programs in honor of the veteran com- 
poser’s seventy-fifth birthday. A. I 





LOSES JACQUES-DALCROZE 





Geneva’s Teacher of Musical Rhythm 
Removing to Dresden 


GeNeEvA, Oct. 15.—Emile Jacques-Dalcroze, 
originator of the method of teaching 
musical rhythm by means of gymnastic 
exercises, is leaving Geneva for Dresden, 
where he has received strong inducements 
to start a school, including the use of the 
Royal _ theater. M. Jacques-Dalcroze’s 
system is acquiring great vogue in Ger- 
many where many of his former pupils are 
teaching. 

M. Jacques-Dalcroze’s pupils wear simple 
clothing and bare feet and arms. They 
are not taught to dance but to cultivate 
the musical instincts by a spontaneous, 
plastic realization of musical rhythm, M. 
Jacques-Dalcroze furnishing the music for 
his pupils himself at the piano. 





Opening Concert in Chicago’s New 
J£olian Hall 


Cuicaco, Oct. 22.—One of the novel and 
artistic entertainments of last week was 
the inaugural matinée of the new Aeolian 
Hall in the Fine Arts building on Thurs- 
day. James MacDermid, the composer, 
manipulated the new Steinway Pianola with 
fine results. Every available seat was taken 
and a number of people were turned away 
unable to gain admission. All present were 
unanimous in favorable comment over the 
artistic value of the entertainment. The 
Chicago Operatic Quartet, fresh from a 
wide field of Summer conquests, furnished 
the vocal numbers, ‘resenting Liza Leh- 
mann’s “The Golden Threshold.” The 
singers were Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto; Leonora Allen, soprano; John B. 
Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso, 
and they all gave excellent accounts of 
themselves. C. E. N. 


DENVER CHORAL CONCERT 





Gaul’s “Holy City” Well Sung—News of 
Local Musicians 


Denver, Oct. 21.—At Central 
terian Church last week, Part II of 
Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung by a 
chorus choir of fifty voices and solo quar- 
tet, under the direction of Choirmaster 
Frederick Schweikher. The choral num- 
bers were given with good spirit and con- 
siderable finish. Of the solo numbers, Mrs. 
Griffey’s sympathetic singing of “These 
Are They,” and Mr. Kettering’s dramatic 
delivery of the aria, “Behold I Create,” 
were notable. Mr. Schweikher is now 
preparing for the production of Willard 
Patten’s “Isaiah,” by his choir at holiday 
time. 

Mme. Liza Lehmann and her concert 
company will appear at the First Baptist 
Church here on the evening of October 31. 
J. H. K. Martin presents the attraction 
here. 

Herbert Williams, a local tenor, gave his 
annual concert at the First Universalist 
Church Tuesday evening, assisted by Mrs. 
Robert Bruce Mudge, soprano, and other 
local artists. 

Hendrika Troostwyk, violinist, and 
brother, Leo Troostwyk, ‘cellist, are two 
young artists, recently located in Denver, 
who are said to be performers of merit. 
Both appeared in a concert benefit for the 
Children’s Hospital last week. 

On every hand I hear warm praise for 
your Special Fall Issue of October 8 It 
is conceded to be a masterpiece of aa 
journalism. J.CW 


NEW OPERA SCHOOL OPENS 


Presby- 








Albert Mildenberg’s Venture Enrols 
Services of Ferdinand Tanara 


The School of Opera and Drama of New 
York, said to be the first of its kind in 
America, opened its doors last week at 
No. 136 West Seventy-seventh street. Al- 
bert Mildenberg, who is to be the director, 
recently returned from Italy after complet- 
ing arrangements with Ferdinand Tanara, 
one of the conductors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who will have charge of the 
French and Italian repertory of the school. 
In addition to Messrs. Mildenberg and 
Tanara’s teaching, the students will have 
the assistance of a faculty of trained mas- 
ters in all branches needed for developing 
the operatic artist. The school has a thea- 
ter equipped with stage scenery and other 
accessories necessary for productions of 
operas. Voice trials will be held on Satur- 
day mornings only. 





To Sing “Messiah” in German 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 24.—Handel’s oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” will have its first perform- 
ance in the German language in the United 
States by the A Capella choir of this city 
on next Easter. This was determined at 
a recent meeting of the directors of the 
choir, and the movement, which originated 
several months ago with President Graeb- 
ner and Director Boeppler, has received the 
unanimous indorsement of all members of 
the society. Director Boeppler has had the 
chorus in training since early in Septem- 
ber. M. N.S. 
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THE SAME SAD STORY 





Another American Returned with Ruined 
Voice from Study Abroad 


Another American with a promising voice 
who went abroad to be made into a Caruso 
has returned from Ital¥ with his vocal 
organs so debilitated that it will take per- 
haps years of rest or careful training to 
restore his singing ability, says an editorial 
in the Chicago Tribune. The picture he 
draws of the trials of the pupils of vocal 
music in Milan and other cities of Italy, of 
the frantic efforts they make to pick out 
the few genuine and worthy teachers from 
the horde of charlatan voice ruiners, is a 
pathetic one. 

He knows better now. He realizes that 
he could have had cheaper and far better 
instruction in America, and that a great 
deal of the music teaching of Italy is a 
sordid fraud. Even the boasted climate of 
that country is much more detrimental to 
the voice than is ours. 

Milan, Paris, Berlin, London, and Dres- 
den are full of homesick and discouraged 
American students who have exiled them- 
selves to get something which could have 
been provided better at home. 





A Duluth Musicale of Note 


DututH, MINN., Oct. 22.—A recent musi- 
cale that attracted great attention in Du- 
luth was given by Leo Lachmund Schmied, 
pianist, assisted by Mary Syer Bradshaw, 


a gifted Duluth singer. Mr. Schmied ex- 
hibited admirable musicianship in his play- 
ing of selections by Bach, Beethoven, Ra- 
meau, Chopin, Jonas, Sinding, MacDowell, 
Debussy and others, including a composi- 
tion of his own. Miss Bradshaw sang a 
group of four selections charmingly. 





MAKES DEBUT IN DRESDEN 





Sascha Culbertson, American Violinist, 
Wins Favor Abroad 


DrespEN, GERMANY, Oct. 9.—Sascha Cul- 
bertson, the young American violinist, in- 
troduced himself here on October 5 in a 
most favorable manner. Though only sev- 
enteen years of age, the young player 
already stands high in his profession. He 
plays with warmth of expression, musi- 
cianly style, exceptional beauty of tone and 
a high degree of technical proficiency. 
Though born in America, Sascha had his 
first instruction at the hands of a Cossack 
master, Suboruchoff, in the Caucasus, 
where his parents had gone to live. He 
studied also at the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory, and in 1905 went to Sevcik, in 
Prague. For some time he has been play- 
ing in various musical centers such as 
Vienna, London, Leipsic, Budapest. While 
there are still matters in his work which 
call for criticism—a condition natural 
enough when one considers his extreme 
youth—he succeeded in taking Dresden by 
storm. Emerich Kris was his accompanist. 
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RANCIS MAC- 
LENNAN sings 
the principal 
tenor roles in “Aida,” 
“Tannhauser,’ “Huge- 
notten,” “Walkire,”’ 
“Siegfried,” “Carmen’’ 
and most of the other 





ESCAPED RUNAWAY AND AN AVALANCHE 





Thrilling Summer’s Experiences of 
Helen Reynolds, Boston 
Violinist 

Boston, Oct. 24.—Held up at quarantine 
in New York because of a cholera scare, 
the heroine of a runaway accident in Italy, 
and participant in a narrow escape from an 
avalanche in Switzerland constituted some 
of the thrilling experiences of Helen Reyn- 
olds, the violinist of the Helen Reynolds 
trio, who has just returned from a four 
months’ European trip. A part of this trip 
she spent in Berlin with her teacher, Prof. 
Willy Hess, former concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who is now 
to take an active part in the musical life of 
the German capitol. On her arrival in 
New York, Miss Reynolds spent two days 
in Quarantine on board the Moltke, which 
was held up on account of the cholera 
scare. 

An unusually frisky cab horse attached 
to the carriage in which Miss Reynolds 
was riding in Florence ran away, giving 
her time only for a very unceremonious 
exit. After a long chase, Miss Reynolds 
recovered her purse containing her money 
and return tickets, and recovered from the 
vision she had had of failure to sail a few 
days later for America. On her way to 
France from Switzerland she was held up 
by the customs authorities on the French 
frontier and was obliged to make detailed 
explanations of why she, like many other 
Americans, possessed a very useful skirt- 
pocket. ” 

During a stay of several weeks in Switz- 
erland, Miss Reynolds, in company with 
several other American girls, visited the 
Rhone Glacier on the Fiirka Pass, and was 
treated to the exciting spectacle of an 
avalanche which came altogether too near 
the party for safety. Large boulders and 
quantities of loose earth passed within five 
or six feet of the girls. 

Miss Reynolds took a complete rest dur 
ing the Summer in spite of these and other 
excitements of travel, and did nothing 





Helen Reynolds, Violinist of. the Helen 
Reynolds Trio, of Boston 


study with Professor Hess for several 
years. 

Miss Reynolds says that Professor Hess 
and his family are now comfortably located 
and their home is a rendezvous for musical 
Americans, who have come to find the 
Hess “open house” Sunday afternoons 
most agreeable. Besides becoming concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 


tra, Professor Hess will teach in the 


Hochschule and privately, and play with 
his trio and quartet. 
Miss Reynolds will continue to devote 


some time to teaching, as she has in the 





musically. She took over with her one of past, and will play in recital and also at 
her pupils, Beryle Smith, who will now many concerts with the trio D.L. L. 
Edwin Franko Goldman and Orchestra Mme. Friche’s last previous success here 


to Give Concert Series 


A series of five matinée musicales will 
be given in New York on Sunday after- 
noons during the coming season under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. The 
concerts will be by Mr. Goldman’s orches- 
tra of twenty-five and the first program, 
November 20, will be devoted to composi- 
tions by Elgar, Massenet, Grieg, Puccini, 
Humperdinck, Ole Olsen, Saint-saéns and 
Wagner, A later afternoon may be given 
over exclusively to the music of Wagner 
and Liszt, another to Richard Strauss, and 
still another to Tschaikowsky and Grieg, 
the subscribers’ preferences ruling in the 
matter. 





Three Stars of Brussels Opera 


3RUSSELS, BeLcium, Oct. 4.—Among te- 
cent triumphs in opera here, none has been 
greater than that of Mme. Claire Friche 
achieved as Selika in Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine,” at the Théatre de la Monnaie. Mme. 
Friche has a rich voice admirably suited 
to the role of Selika and she realized its 
histrionic possibilities to the fullest extent. 


was scored as Elektra in the Richard 
Strauss drama. Another artist popular at 
La Monnaie is Berthe Lamare, who is par- 
ticularly liked as Cio-Cio-San in “Madama 
Butterfly.” Mary Beral revealed a strik- 
ing Aida in the Verdi opera at the open- 
ing performance of the season. All these 
singers have extended répertoires. 
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Engagements Now Booking for Music Festivals 


‘The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marshall, ist Violin Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncello 
he performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
emotional quality.""—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March t2, 1909 
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CONDUCTORS’ CONFERENCES 


If Frederick A, Stock’s plan, as announced in the 
Special Fall Issue of MusicaL AMERICA, is carried into 
effect it will solve one of the most difficult problems in 
the advance of musical art in America. 

This plan is to hold periodical conferences of the con- 
ductors of symphony orchestras in America. This 
would be a most important step in the direction of 
musical civilization. At present there is no general law 
or order existing in the situation which Mr. Stock hopes 
to affect. Each conductor goes his own way, and while 
the conductors themselves may be men of wisdom and 
intelligence, nevertheless their individuality and isola- 
tion m2y carry them into by-ways and prevent a suf- 
ficiently broad front of musical advance. 

Mr. Stock presents as one advantage of his plan the 
possibility of an exchange of ideas on programs. Such 
an exchange might be very profitably conducted. It 
would refer in the first place to the balance of classics 
and novelties. A conference on this subject would tend 
to have a normalizing influence on conductors, bringing 
moral force for progress to bear upon the ultra-con- 
servative and a similar force for solidity on those too 
radically inclined. After striking a reasonable middle 
course in this respect the next thing would be to de- 
termine what proportion of the space for novelties upon 
programs should be devoted to the works of native 
composers. Mr. Stock makes a particular point of the 
encouragement which would come to the American 
composer through a conference touching this subject. 
He is reported to have been disappointed in his search 
for novelties in Europe and to have said that American 
orchestral conductors must rely largely on the prod- 
ucts of our own writers of orchestral music. 

The arising of this question now makes it timely to 
explain why it has been so difficult for Americans to 
get serious orchestral hearings in their own country. 
The conductors have of necessity been obliged to go 
to Europe for the classics, and to these it has been 
necessary to devote a large part of their programs. 
The space left for what are known as “novelties” in the 
orchestral world it is regarded as necessary to employ 
in the presentation of some few of the great number 
of new orchestral works originating in Europe. The 
number of these so greatly exceeds the available pro- 
gram space that the conductors have not felt able to 
do justice to the progressive aspects of the work of 
European orchestral composers. Their endeavor to 
do so, however, left practically no space at all for 
novelties from this side of the water, especially as the 
latter carried with them little or no prestige. ._The risk 
was great in crowding out works tested before Euro- 
pean audiences by European orchestras with untried 
and unheralded American works. 


In the few special and favorable circumstances in 
which orchestral works by Americans have come to a 
hearing in the last few years remarkable progress has 
been shown by American orchestral writers, and Mr. 
Stock speaks very much to the point when he says 
that the time has come to draw upon these works 
thoughtfully and seriously. Such conferences as he 
indicates would bring about a condition where an 
American orchestral work once heard would have a 
reasonable chance of a hearing soon afterward by every 
American symphony orchestra. 

This is virtually the condition in Europe, where even 
if such conferences are not held, there is at least a kind 
of tacit understanding by which new works as they 
appear shall be tried out by every orchestra. 

As Mr. Stock suggests, conductors could also agree 
on a policy with reference to musical union affairs. 

It is very greatly to the disadvantage of musical 
progress in America that the leaders at the centers of 
orchestral musical activities do not come into close 
contact where views may be exchanged and plans of 
general value made. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Stock’s suggestion will 
lead at once to action in this respect. 





THE VOGUE OF THE FOREIGN ARTIST 


From Detroit comes the news that Manager M. H. 
Hanson recently gave utterance there to the opinion 
that an unfortunate conditicn still prevalent in this 
country is the insistence with which everyone asks for 
foreign artists—a condition militating strongly against 
the chances of American artists to secure engagements. 

There is much reason, no doubt, for this pessimistic 
attitude. America has, up to a comparatively recent 
date, been in the habit of depending altogether upon 
European artists and composers for its musical pleas- 
ures, and a habit so deeply ingrained through a long 
process of time is not to be broken in the course of 
one year or of five years. Yet in the face of late de- 
velopments it is absurd to believe that the native artist 
is forever to be excluded from his legitimate field. 

Americans who still believe that a Eurcpean origin 
is the only true stamp of artistic merit should ponder 
over the fact that the most popular member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, outside of Caruso, is a 
native of Massachusetts, and that abroad our singers 
and players are in ever-increasing demand. As Mr. 
Hanson very truly observed, there was a time in which 
only operatic stars were thought worthy to appear as 
soloists with symphony orchestras, but the practice no 
longer holds. The status of the native versus the 
foreign artist is sooner or later bound to proceed along 
analogous lines. 





FRENCH MUSIC IN BOSTON 


The statement has been made that over in Boston 
they like only French music. 

This is putting it rather strongly, but there is an ele- 
ment of truth in the rumor. Boston has probably given 
more attention to the modern French school than any 
other city. Many of the great modern French works 
have had a hearing with the Boston Symphony, d’Indy 
has been cordially received there, the Longy Club plays 
its part, and now a French program of considerable in- 
terest is planned for the opera season. 

There may be some danger that Boston will overdo 
it. Boston is apt to become hypercivilized in subjects 
concerning which the rest of the country is still in a 
barbaric state. That city should therefore take pains 
to balance its ardent devotion to French music by an 
adequate representation of the other nations. 

The rest of the country has, however, something to 
learn from Boston, which city is quite right in losing 
no time in catching up with modern France, which un- 
questionably in certain important respects leads the 
world musically. 





TAX ON SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


The nature of the increases in the schedule of mu- 
sicians’ pay, as announced by the Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Union of New York, is a blow to those who 
have at heart the interest of musical advance, and 
throws some light upon the way in which the Union 
regards, or rather disregards, musical art. 

Musicians may play concerts for a certain price, but 
if the concerts may, by a stretch of imagination, be 
called symphony concerts—that is, should a semi-popu- 
lar program contain one movement from a symphony— 
a premium is charged. 

It is well that the economic condition of the musician 
should be bettered in every way possible. It is not 
wrong that he should see his life planted in solid busi- 
ness conditions before he reaches out to artistic ideals. 
Once so implanted, as the musician in New York City is 
at the present time, it is wrong, however, that in the 
ordering of his affairs he should make no provision 
whatscever for ideal advance in musical art. 


It does not come with a good grace that the present 
schedule of increased rates should be made, and worded 
as it is with regard to symphony music, just at the 
time when New York City is making a heroic effort to 
bring the great musical works of the world to the 
mass of the people. It not only puts a brake on prog- 
ress, but it also looks very much like robbing of a dol- 
lar and a quarter a man who would have given one a 
dollar anyway. 





The world will probably be less concerned about the 
injury to Caruso’s knee than it was about the reported 
injury to his vocal chords a year ago. It would prob- 
ably rather hear Caruso singing well from a wheeled 
chair than singing standing badly on his two legs. It 
is hoped, however, that he will recover rapidly without 
having eventually to pertray Rhadames, Don Jose and 
the other with a stiff knee. 

The accident to the great tenor has its suggestive 
side. Puccini is just about to give us a “Girl of the 
Golden West.” Why not let him or some other com- 
poser, now that Western subjects are the vogue, write 
an opera on the “Battle of Wounded Knee.” The pres- 
entation of this with Caruso in the title réle world 
probably be a famous victory for all concerned. 





To those who watch the artistic advance of the 
American artist with an appreciation of its real sig- 
nificance in determining the quality of music of the 
future, the steady rise of Albert Spalding, the violinist, 
is a matter of great interest. The announcement, on 
the eve of his departure for Europe, where he will un- 
doubtedly duplicate his triumphs of last season, that 
he will be one of the celebrities of the American sea- 
son of I91I-12, will be read with a sense of gratifica- 
tion by music lovers everywhere. 
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Katherine Goodson in Her Home Studio 


Lovers of piano music will be interested in this view 
of Katherine Goodson, the English pianist, in her St. 
John’s Wood, London, home. The two pianos shown 
are placed on a platform built in her picturesque studio. 
Miss Goodson has toured America on three occasions 
and has a large following of admirers in this country. 


Lieban—Julius Lieban, the tenor, who was _ the 
creator of Mime, in the “Nibelungen Ring,” is soon to 
retire from the stage. 

Mahler—Gustav Mahler’s traveling expenses are by 
no means small. His accommodations on board the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II alone cost about $2,000. 

Jonas—Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, has re- 
turned to Berlin after a Summer spent in Belgium, 
Bavaria and Switzerland. Mr. Jonas has one of the 
largest classes of any teacher in Europe. 


Klindworth—Karl Klindworth, the veteran pianist, 
was regarded by Wagner as an ideal Siegfried in looks. 
“Had he a tenor voice, I should unconditionally have 
abducted him,” once wrote Wagner to Otto Wesen- 
donck, “as he possesses every quality, particularly in his 
appearance, for an ideal Siegfried.” 

Beck—Wilhelm Beck, baritone of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, is reputed to be the wealthiest singer 
in grand opera and says he sings because he loves to 
sing and not to make money. Two or three years ago 
some ancestors died in Budapest, where Beck was 
born, and left him estates said to bring a big income. 


Abott—Diamonds are said to be considerable of a 
passion with Bessie Abott, star of Mascagni’s new 
opera, “Ysobel.” She possesses a splendid brooch pre- 
sented to her by President Loubet, of France. This 
famous jewel was designed by President Loubet him- 
self and is said to be very beautiful. Miss Abott’s full 
name, by the way, is Bessie Abott Pickens. 

Noria—Because she thought it might teach her some- 
thing about the réle of Carmen, Jane Noria, of the Met- 
ropolitan company, went to a bull-fight in the City of 
Mexico when she was singing there in the recent cen- 
tennial opera season. “It was the most terrible spec- 
tacle I ever saw,” she said of it. “The sense of power, 
of force and of death was so heavy in the air that I 
almost suffocated. But I never saw anything more 
beautiful than the attack of the bull-fighter.” 
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MARVELOUS MUSIC BY A BOY-COMPOSER. 


“The Snowman,”’ a Pantomime by Thirteen-Year-Old Erich Korngold, 
of Vienna, Develops Extraordinary Charm of Melody and Power 
of Characterization—Produced in Vienna on Emperor’s “‘ Name 


Day” 


VIENNA, Oct. 10.—lhe most interesting 
musical event of the last week in Vienna 
was the production on October 4 at the 
Hofoper of the pantomime, “Der Schnee- 
mann” (“The Snowman”), for which the 








Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the Boy Com- 
poser, Whose Work Has Aston- 
ished Richard Strauss 


youthful Erich Wolfgang Korngold wrote 
the music two years ago when but eleven 
years old. October 4 1s St. Francis Day, 
the Namenstag of the Emperor Francis 
Josef, and is marked annually by the pro- 
duction of some new work at the two court 
theaters in the evening. At the Hofoper, 
as stated, “The Snowman” was the chief 
feature, though preceded by a pleasing new 
work, “Susanna’s Secret,’ by Wolf Fer- 
rari, a succession of sweet melodies in the 
style of Rossini and Mozart and suited to 
the pretty plot. Susanna’s husband believes 
he has seen her in the street, and as she 
never goes out without his knowledge his 
suspicions are aroused and confirmed, on 
his arrival home, when he finds the odor 
of cigarettes about the house. Now, and 
this is Susanna’s secret, the little lady en- 
joys nothing more than to revel in a good 
cigarette herself, but must needs guard the 
fact from her husband. Of course, eventu- 
ally, the secret must be divulged, and all 
ends pleasantly. 

For the “Schneemann” the decorators 
had succeeded in finding a veritable chil- 
dren’s picture-book setting in the Christ- 
mas Fair scene, and the costumes were a 
succession of most charming Kate Green- 
away figures. As for the music, it must 
be maintained, entirely without regard to 
the youthful age of the composer, that it 
displays a truly marvelous power of char- 
acterization combined with a_ sense of 
rhythm, charm of melody and animation 
in the dance measures comparable to the 
best French school of which Delibes is so 
prominent a disciple. In view, however, of 
the fact that it was composed by an eleven- 
year-old boy, all comparisons are idle. It 
is still more incredible that this work al- 
ready represents a past stage in the devel- 
opment of its writer, and that a piano trio 
by him, to be performed in public here 
shortly, seems to indicate an advance of 
far more than the two vears intervening 
between the conception of the two com- 
positions. 


The “Schneemann” was written original- 
ly as an exercise in composition and with 
no thought of a public performance. The 
text is very simple. On the grounds of the 
Christmas Fair the boys have fashioned a 
snowman. Pierrot, who loves Columbine, 
chained to old Pantalon, and yet cannot 
find a way to her, conceives the idea of 
putting his own white figure in place of 
that of the man of snow. Thus he is en- 
abled to cast tender glances up at Colum- 
bine and catch a return glance from her 
now and then. Pantalon, who happens to 
see such a glance, derides her, invites his 
apparently frozen rival to come up and 
get her and starts back in terror when the 
fancied snowman actually begins to move, 
enters the house with heavy steps and is 
not to be removed by the trembling serv- 
ants. Even the chimneysweep does not 
succeed in driving him away—a pretty 
dance in black and white—and Pantalon 
endeavors to find courage in drink. Finally 
he sees the snowman doubled and trebled. 
From all corners of the room snowmen 
descend on him, and in the confusion 
Pierrot escapes with Columbine. 

lor these simple events, a music has been 
found by the boy which is marvelous in its 
charm and light, roguish vein. Written 
for the piano, it has been beautifully and 
lovingly orchestrated by Zemlinsky, the 
lad’s teacher. The pantomime is an- 
nounced for several repetitions in the near 
future, and has already been acquired by 
the Stadttheater at Breslau, that at Leipsic, 
by the Bohemian National Theater at 
Prague, and by a number of German stages 
in Austria and the German Empire. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
youthful composer was given me by his 
father, a leading musical critic in this city. 

Appz Funk. 
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Lack of Romantic Environment Difficulty 
Composers in English Must Meet 


“If Victor Herbert’s new opera ‘Na- 
toma,’ is to be regarded as an example of 
‘English grand opera,’ the term must be 
taken in a qualified sense,” declares the 
New York World editorially. 

“The scenes are laid in Lower Califor- 
nia in early mission days. ‘Ine atmosphere 
and environment are Spanish. The char- 
acters are Spanish except for the heroine, 
who is an Indian girl, and a Lieutenant 
Paul Merrill, who is at least quite as 
American as the lieutenant in ‘Madama 
sutterfly.’ But for the rest, Barbara, her 
father Don Francisco de la Guerra, Juan 
Bautista’ Alvarado, José Castro, Pico, 
Father Peralto and all smack more of a 
Verdi or Rossini libretto than of an Amer- 
ican ‘book of the opera.’ Some of the 
action passes on a hacienda and there are 
Habanera dances to the accompaniment of 
mandolins. 

“Altogether ‘Natoma’ is about as ‘Eng- 
lish’ as ‘Carmen’ would be if sung in that 
tongue. The fact illustrates a main diffi- 
culty with which a composer of grand op- 
era in English must contend. The closer 
he sticks to a representative American 
theme the greater the art required to in- 
vest the everyday realism with romance. A 
tenor may sing of love and passion in Ital- 
ian with a romantic effect which would be 
lacking to the same arias in English de- 
tailing the ardor of his affection for a 
Fifth avenue heiress. To conceive of a 
‘Pagliacci’ in English and dealing with 
American circus life is to appreciate the 
obstacles which an American composer 
must overcome to make his work convinc- 
ing in a dramatic sense. 

“Vet if there is to be an American school 
of opera it must treat of American 
themes.” 





How Melba Shaped Tenor’s Career 

The story of how Nellie Melba, grand 
opera soprano, converted an artist into a 
successful tenor has for its hero a member 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
says the Chicago Tribune. He ts Mario 
Guardabassi, first of the solo tenors to ar- 
rive. 

Ten years ago Guardabassi was in Chi- 
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cago taking lessons in art and looking for- 
ward to the day when he would be ac- 
claimed as one of the great painters of the 
age. Melba came here with a New York 
opera company, and Mario selected her as 
a subject for a crayon sketch. What little 
money he had was spent for a seat close 
to the footlights where he got inspiration 
for his drawing. Later it was exhibited 
to the famous prima donna. 

She looked at it and exclaimed: 

“It’s horrible!” 

“It’s the best I can do.” 

“Well, then don’t do it! 
else. Can you sing?” 

Mario was certain he couldn’t, but Melba 
tried him out, said he had prospects and 
started him on his vocal career, He spent 
many years studying in Europe and has 
appeared successfully in some of the lead- 
ing tenor roles. 


Do something 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler Twenty-five 


Years Married 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—Mr. and Mrs. Sig- 
mund Zeisler (Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler ) 
celebrated last Tuesday their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary, Mrs. Zeisler having 
returned from abroad the week previous. 
An elaborate reception and entertainment 
at their home in Woodlawn avenue in- 
cluded the giving of a drama and a musi- 
cal provided by Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the 
operatic contralto; George J. Hamlin, 
tenor; Alexander Clark, first violinist of 
the Thomas Orchestra, and Mme. Zeisler. 

C. E.N. 





Boris Hambourg’s American Début 


The first appearance in this country of 
soris Hambourg, the ‘cellist, was an- 
nounced for Pittsburg, on October 28, at 
a concert with Gracia Ricardo, the Amer- 
ican dramatic soprano. Following his 
Pittsburg début, Mr. Hambourg will be 
heard in Memphis, Tenn., November 17, 
and in St. Louis, at the Apollo Club con- 
cert, November 22. 


YOUNG PIANIST’S SUCCESS 


Eleanor Spencer to Appear Again with 
European Orchestras 


Eleanor Spencer, a gifted young pianist, 
is to reside in Berlin this coming season. 
Miss Spencer was well known as a child 
pianist in Chicago, her early home, and 
later in New York, where her unusual tal- 
ent was recognized by prominent musi- 
cians. 

Since her early pianistic sucesses she 
has been for four years under the training 
of Leschetizky. 

On April 28 she gave a most successful 
recital in Bechstein Hall, London. On 
May 25 she appeared as soloist for the 
Municipal Orchestra at Brighton, England. 
On August 9 she played the Schumann 
Concerto with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at Scheveningen, Holland, under 
the direction of Dr. Kunwald. 

On August 24 she was again the soloist 
for the Municipal Orchestra at Brighton, 
England. On October 27 she is to be the 
soloist at the Godolming subscription con- 
cert in England. Her first appearance in 
Berlin will be on January 14, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In June, 1911, 
she is to have the distinction of appear- 
ing as soloist with the London Symphony 
under the direction of Arthur Nickisch. 


Lister Chorus Sings at Boston Church 
Conference 


Boston, Oct. 24.—The Lister Chorus, as- 
sisted by some members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and representatives of 
various choruses from Congregational 
churches in and around Boston, sang a 
number of selections from the oratorios at 
the closing meeting of the National von- 
gregational conference in [Tremont Temple 
Thursday evening. The chorus was under 
the direction of Robert N. Lister, the con- 
ductor and teacher. Almon J. Fairbanks 
was the organist. D. L. L. 
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Fraulein 


EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah, Lucy Gates, Royal Opera 
House, Berlin; George Hamlin, 
George Meader, Royal Opera 
House, Stuttgart, and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Bamberger Str. 27, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 
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Concert Soprano 


Berlin Address: 
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Present Berlin Address: 
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PIANIST and TEACHER 
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STIRRING STORY OF PUCCINI’S OPERA 











Plot of Italian Composer’s “Girl of the Golden West’ Follows 
Closely the Thread of the Belasco Drama—How Puccini 
Has Expressed Its Passion in Terms of Music 








pyERe is the story, sent to New York 
from Rome, of Puccini’s new opera, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” which is 
to be produced for the first time anywhere, 
December 6, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with the following cast of the 
principal characters: Minnie, Emmy Des- 
tinn; Johnson, Enrico Caruso; Jack Rance, 
Pasquale Amato. The secondary charac- 


ters are: Dick, a servant; Larkens, Serora, 
Harry, friends of Minnie; a camp min- 
strel; a redskin; his wife; Minnie’s serv- 
ants; a Mexican bandit, etc. 

The costumes have been chiefly designed 
from photographs which illustrate Belasco’s 
original play which furnishes the plot for 
the libretto by Guelfo Civinni and Carlo 
Zangarini. 

The opening scene, showing a mining 
camp, provides for the composer a spark- 
ling and original theme. The diggers’ 
voices blend in an arrangement of Ameri- 
can popular airs. 

The time is 1848—the gold rush is at its 
height. Minnie, a true type of the Western 
forest, lithe, vigorous and full of high spirit, 
has opened in the camp a bar known as 
the Polka, and by the rough miners the 
hostess is looked up to and worshipped as 
the only softening influence that reminds 
them of sister, wife or sweetheart far away. 
The music continues bright, catchy and 
harmonious and is said to be more original 
in style than anything the Maestro has as 
yet written. 


Sings “‘Old Folks at Home’”’ 


A minstrel comes along singing “Old 
Folks at Home.” He continues his song 
without knowing the effect it produces in- 
side the Polka, where the men join in the 
refrain, and some break down under the 
emotion it causes. Minnie is moved at the 
sight. She has never loved yet, though 
Rance, a spendthrift and gambler, is laying 
siege to her heart. Rance comes in dur- 
ing the singing and exchanges a few words 
with his mates. Minnie steps forward and 
sings a love romance, into which she puts 
all the passion of her nature. Rance makes 
effusive love, but nothing can overcome 
Minnie’s aversion for him, and he goes 
away disillusioned. 

Hanging around the camp is a gang of 
robbers led by one Ramerrez, on whose 
head a price is set. This bandit, known 
to the bar under the assumed name of 
Johnson, meets Minnie and gives her a 
bunch of flowers. She falls headlong in 
love with him. The bandit comes at night 
to get his mates in to rob. Minnie fasci- 
nates him and he does not give the signal. 
The music softens, and a florid orchestra- 
tion introduces a love-song between John- 
son and Minnie. He offers to see her home 
to her cabin in the mountains. 

The second act shows the interior of 
Minnie’s home. It is night, and two of 
Minnie’s servants, redskins, give a scene 
of their own family life. One rocks the 
baby in a basket at her back, crooning a 
wild, melancholy ditty, Minnie and John- 
son are whispering words of love. Out- 
side a storm rages. The orchestra de- 
scribes the idyll with caressing phrases in- 


terspersed with contrapuntal effects which 
foretell trouble. 

Rance’s jealousy has been awakened, and 
with a band of armed men he has crept 
in the wake of the lovers as they turn 
toward the cabin. Minnie hears them out- 
side. Her heart turns cold with fear. She 
hides Johnson and goes to the door. Rance 
pours forth a torrent of passion and de- 
nounces Johnson as the robber, the notor- 
ious Ramerrez. He has learned the secret 
from a woman. 

Minnie controls her surprise, but when 
Rance leaves she inveighs with bitter 1rony 
against the man to whom she had given 
the first kiss of love. Ramerrez defends 
himself, and says he succeeded his father 
as chief, but once having seen Minnie his 
only hope is to reform. Minnie is inex- 
orable. The wound is too deep. 

Johnson becomes maddened and rushes 
out into the night. The tragedy unfolds 
rapidly. A shot is heard. Rance, keenly 
on the alert, has spied his rival and sent 
a bullet into his breast. Johnson has 
strength to drag himself back to his sweet- 
heart’s cabin. Minnie hears him drop out- 
side the door, drags him in, and hides him 
in an alcove above the entrance. 


The Famous Poker Scene 


Rance knocks, enters and demands the 
wounded man. Minnie denies having seen 
him. But some blood trickling down the 
doorway gives her the lie. The girl now 
takes refuge in heroic measures. She will 
play Rance at poker, staking Johnson’s life 
against Rance’s love. Rance accepts. The 
girl cheats and wins. 

Rance goes off discomfited. He quivers 
with rage but holds his peace. He did not 
see the fraud and his honor is at stake. 
The music here is of tragic wildness; the 
whole scene is said to be one of the com- 
poser’s masterpieces. Jiinnie breaks down 
at the sight of her wounded lover and the 
curtain closes on the second act. 

The third act opens with the watch of 
Rance’s mates. Johnson, or rather Ra- 
merrez, must be in the mountains. He was 
seen to go up; he has never come down. 
As it happens, he passes his term of con- 
valescence with Minnie. A _ shout rings 
through the forest. Men on horseback are 
bringing in the bandit Ramerrez, whom 
they have at last captured. He makes no 
appeal for life. Let them kill him, as long 
as Minnie doesn’t know of his death. She 
must think he has left to begin life anew. 


The Denouement Happy 


But when the crowd of furious miners 
are going to lynch him Minnie rushes for- 
ward and partly by violence, partly by 
prayers, drags her lover from his execu- 
tioners. It is a savage struggle, but the 
wild spirits are finally conquered by Min- 
nie’s beauty and her heroism. They give 
up their victim and lynch law is defeated. 

Minnie will go with her husband to lead 
a new life in Pennsylvania. Her mother 
and her sisters join in the hymn of praise 
which swells with throbbing emotion and 
dies away in the twilight of the forest as 
the curtain falls. 

In the last act Puccini has given full 
play, it is said, to his gifts of orchestration. 
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Russian Symphony Orchestra to Intro- 
duce New Liadow Composition 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor, has been playing 
a series of concerts at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Exposition in Pittsburg this week. 
At the first New York concert, which takes 
place in Carnegie Hall, on November 17, 
a new composition by Liadow, called “The 
Magic Lake,” will be played for the first 
time in this country. Li: dow, who is de- 
clared by many to be a genius, is dis- 
tinguished as a composer of small compo- 
sitions. Some have likened his works to 
the genre paintings of the masters, perfect 
in every detail, even though they are not 
modeled on heroic musical lines. “The 
Magic Lake” was composed last year and 
played for the first time in St. Petersburg 
at the Siloti concerts when the work was 
directed by the composer. The composi- 
tion is founded on a fairy tale. 


With Washington Teachers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 24.—L. Clarine 
McCarty, pianist, has begun work for the 
Winter, both as an artist and teacher. She 
will give a recital in the Carnegie Library 
this week, assisted by Mrs. H. Clay Brown- 
ing, soprano, and Florence Weiser, ‘cellist. 

Mary A. Cryder announces a number of 
studio recitals for the coming season. 
These have formed in the past a distinctive 
feature of the musical season in Washing- 
ton. . W. H. 





New York Girl for Chicago Opera 


Marie Cavan, a New York girl of 
twenty-one, has been engaged by Andreas 
Dippel to sing in opera in Chicago. She 
was recommended to Mr. Dippel’s atten- 
tion by Mariska Aldrich, of the Metro- 
politan Opera. She is a soprano, who has 
never before sung in opera. 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone pla to artistic 
finishing tor concert, oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metro- 
politan “Ot Co., Mme. Bernice de seegpan, 
soprano, pEapenties Opera Company; e. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Sergperiy of the 
Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor ,Royal Opera. Berlin; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera, Dresden’ Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, sonrano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 

singers. 
Resume teaching Oct. ist, 1910. 
Telephone 6621 Plaza 
Studio, 51 East 64th Street 


EDNA BLANCHE 
SHOWALTER 


COLORATURA & LYRIC SOPRANO 
Singing title role in “ Paoletta”’ 
Cincinnati, August-September 
Exclusive Management: 
Haensel & Jones 1 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


vant. PROTHEROE 


feacher of Singing, Harmony 
Counterpoint 


610 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


GIORGIO M, SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara, Clem- 
ens, Leslia J. Hulse, Reinhold von War- 
lich, Mario Sammarco, Etc. 
Vocal Studio 
1425 Broadway (Met, Opera House Bidg. > 
*Phone, Bryant 2762 
Hardman Piano exclusively used 


: BENOIST 


E 
PIANIST :: ACCOMPANIST :: COACH 


Refers to the follow'ng artists: 

Mmes. Nordica Eames, Schumann-Heink, Marchesi; Messrs 
Mischa Elman, Kreisler, Gerardy, Snalding, Casals, etc. 
The Hunts Point—Southern Boulevard 
and 163d St.,N. Y. 'Phone 4600 Melrose 


MIERSCH 


R. Court Violinist to H. M. 
The King of Greece 
Graduate Munich, Dresden 
Paris Conservatories 
Pe more pune pout be 
magined than the playing o is 
Artist an Doutether Reichson- 

seiger, Berlin. Germany. 
Address: Indianapolis 
Conservatory of Music 


TOLLEFSEN TRI 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Carl Tollefsen 
Viadimir Dubinsky 
CONCERT TOUR BOOKING 


Management: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 5 West 38th St., NEW YORK 
_ WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Por four years member of faculty Of Institute of Musica} 
Art, will devote his entire time to his private work. 


STUDIOS - 02 and 03 CARNEGIE HALL, WN. Y. 


WARFORD 


Lecture Song Recitais 
38 East 22d St., New York 
"Phone. 395 Gramerey 


CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
RANKESTR. 7 
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BERLIN-W. 


Emmy Raabe-Burg 
SOPRANO 
Recommended by Mme. Johanna Gadski 


Vocal Instruction for Opera and Concert 


BERLIN STUDIO: BREGENZERSTRASSE 15 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 4073 


ALBERTO JONAS 


JENAERSTRASSE ‘29 
Tel. Wilmersdort 8269 BERLIN W. 





MAX WERTHEIM 


Grand Opera Tenor and Concert Singer 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


BERLIN W. KONSTANZERSTR. 6 (HEAR KURFURSTENDAMM) 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 4068 





MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
G. B. Lamperti 





BERLIN, PRAGCERSTRASSE 11 





GIRAUDET 


For Terms Address: ANDRE TRIDON, Rep., 112 E. 19th Street, New York 


OF THE PARIS OPERA 


The Art of Singing 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER TO MAY 
*Phone 778 Cramercy 
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OPENING CONCERT 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


German Singers in Saengerfest 
Selections—Symphony Re- 
hearsals Started 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 10.—First of important 
musical activities will be the concert of the 
Germania Society this week, at which will 
be repeated the numbers that enabled this 
body of singers to capture the Kaiser cup 
at the San Francisco Sangerfest. 

Director Harley Hamilton is taking up 
rehearsals for the symphony season. He 
tells me that he attended a number of per- 
formances at Miinich wherein Richard 
Strauss conducted his own symphonies and 


operas. Also that he met Strauss person- 
ally and found him to be genial and kindly 
of disposition. He says Strauss is that 
wonderful combination, the great composer 
and the great conductor. 

Among the soloists Mr. Hamilton an- 
nounces for the symphony concerts are 
de Gogorza, Tilly Koenen and Arnold 





Krauss. Manager Behymer will remain in 
charge of the business interests of the 
symphony. 


Mr. Behymer is announcing the follow- 
ing artists in and out of his Philharmonic 
course of concerts: Scotti, Pasquali, Leh- 
mann, Gadski, Hofmann, Kocian and Bonci, 
Gogorza, Tilly Koenen, Calvé and the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, under Modest 
Altschuler. Mr. Behymer has added him- 
self to the attractions of his musical bu- 
reau and has been heard in “conversations,” 
as he calls them, before several of the 
musical clubs. 

A faculty concert was given by the 
Musical College last Tuesday, in which the 
following were on the program: J. A. 
Anderson, G. Haydn Jones, Julius Bierlich, 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
Mrs. L. C. Davis, F. V. Routt and E. H. in the faculty: Homer Grunn, pianist; 
Emett. Edward House, voice; Ralph Wylie, violin; 
Another music school, called “The Col- Axel Simonson, ’cello; Zoe Fuller, elocu- 
lege of Musicians,” has been organized in tion; Mrs. Reed, piano. They gave an 
the Blanchard building with the following opening recital recently. W. F. G. 
Conservatory of Music, Stuttgart, Ger- 


LOUDON CHARLTON’S 
SISTER A POPULAR 
ST. LOUIS TEACHER 














Irmengard Charlton 


St. Louis, Oct. 24.—One of the most 
popular of St. Louis’s music teachers is 
Irmengard Charlton, sister of Loudon 


Charlton, the New York concert manager. 
Miss Charlton is a graduate of the Royal 


many, and was later a pupil of the pianist 
and composer, Harold Bauer, in Paris. 
She has played with the Stuttgart Orches- 
tra and Max Bauer in Paris several times. 
For the last three seasons she has been 
associated with the Monticello Seminary 
at Godfrey, Ill. She has opened a studio 
in the Musical Arts Building. 





Melba Draws Biggest Audience Ever in 
Kingston, Ont. 


Kincston, Ont., Oct. 18—Mme. Melba 
drew the largest audience ever seen here 
at her concert of last month. It was the 
first time that such high prices were 
charged as on this occasion, but the opera 
house was taxed to its full capacity. To 
meet the necessary guarantee the music- 
lovers of the adjoining cities were called 
upon and responded well. Special trains 
were run for a hundred miles both east 
and west of Kingston. The musical club 
was so pleased with the Melba concert 
and its financial success that it is now 
negotiating for Mme. Nordica. 





Opening Faculty Concert at Ann Arbor 


ANN Arpor, Micu., Oct. 21.—The faculty 
concert, the first of the season, given last 
week was of importance. The cellist, 
Elias Anatole Bronstein, of New York, 
was on the program in two numbers and 
his splendid work was given full measure 
of praise from the large audience. 

Mr. Bronstein was here in recital on the 
Choral Union course two years ago, and 
was very welcome in his return. Others on 
the program were Mrs. George B. Rhead 
and Samuel P. Lockwood, who formed a 
string trio with Mr. Bronstein; Albert 
Lockwood, pianist, and William Howland, 
singer. 











WEINGARTNER PLEADS FOR A RETURN TO MOZART 





RETURN to Mozart is the cry raised 

by Felix Weingartner, conductor of 
the Vienna Royal Opera, in an article in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. Weingart- 
ner, formerly a Wagnerian, has become an 
ardent champion of a cultivation of the 
spirit of classicism exemplified in Mozart's 
music, and pleads for the freeing of music 
from its “thraldom to a sister art” as 
brought about by Wagner. Says he: 

“If we review the chief musical works 
which have been written since the death of 
Wagner, there is much to be said in praise 
of them. They are interesting, tremen- 
dously interesting; subtle, astoundingly 
subtle; clever, overpoweringly clever. But 
in spite of all this, we can not get rid of 
the feeling that something is lacking—that 
something is wrone with the general musi- 
cal development of our modern age. 

“Just as a physician, who, baffled by his 
diagnosis, takes refuge in prescribing a 
general cure, so the critic preaches a return 
to simplicity in music, and takes Mozart 
as the most conspicuous example of sim- 
plicity. But in doing so, he is apt to forget 
that the Mozart music is not so simple as 
it is generally assumed to be, and that, fur- 
thermore, one can only be simple when 


simplicity is a natural and not an assumed 
virtue, 

“No master is so far removed from us 
as Mozart. Only a few singers can sing 
his music; the best orchestras have difh- 
culty in interpreting the style of his sym- 
phonies; and the task of properly setting 
his stage works leads at times to the most 
doubtful experiments. When any mention 
is made of Mozart, the world opens its eyes 
in admiration; but stays at home when his 
works are performed. The first thing is to 
find the real Mozart again, before we can 
consider a return to him. 

“The great works of the so-called classi- 
cal epoch—which in spite of the modern 
tendencies (perhaps because of them) still 
are regarded, and justly so, as the promised 
land of music—all possess the invaluable 
characteristic of releasing the soul of a 
highly sensitive listener from the burdens 
of every-day life, and of dissipating the 
shadows with their rays of effulgent light. 
* * * Tt is just this quality which is so 
signally lacking in the most recent music.” 

Continuing with reference to the Wag- 
nerian influence, Mr. Weingartner writes: 

“Music, the freest of all the arts, be- 
cause independent of all external phenom- 


ena, with her roots going down deep into 
the finest fibers of the soul, was suddenly 
called upon to surrender her independence ! 

“Her future task was either to serve a 
sister art, or, at the best, to be sacrificed to 
the new music-drama, according to the 
egotistic demands of Richard Wagner. An 
art from whose spirit blossomed the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven has been assigned so 
unworthy a role, that finally we have to 
pause and consider what the outcome of 
it all will be. We are beginning to be 
musical again; to despise no longer beauty 
of form; and to compose ‘absolute music,’ 
which is the contemptuous expression used 
by the makers of ‘program’ music for 
everything which holds itself aloof from 
their senseless efforts. 

“But the violence done to the musical art 
has left its traces. It has become hysteri- 
cal, like an unhappy woman who has un- 
justly been kept in prison for a long time. 
Music must be restored to health before 
works will be written worthy of being 
placed side by side with those of the old 
masters.” 

Perhaps the better way, suggests Wein- 
gartner, in conclusion, “would be to use 
our modern resources to create in the 
spirit of Mozart. If we look deep down 
in the clear childish eyes of the Mozart 
art, do we dare speak of going back! I 
believe, of a truth, it is necessary rather to 
say: ‘Forward to Mozart!’’ 


HUMPERDINCK FOR 
QPERA IN ENGLISH 


German Composer Disappointed 
Because New Work Will Be 
Sung Here in Original .. .} 


Engelbert 





Humperdinck, the Gernran 
composer of “Hansel und Gretel” and 
“Konigskinder,” is an earnest advocate of 
opera in English in America. 

When Humperdinck first made arrange- 
ments for the first production on any stage 
of his “K6nigskinder” (“Children of 
Kings”) at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season, it was understood that the 
opera was to be sung in English. Since 
then it has been decided to revert to the 
language of the original and, according to 
Conductor Alfred Hertz, of the Metro- 
politan, this decision has disappointed and 
displeased the composer. 

“In principle,” said Mr. Hertz, in a re- 
cent interview, “Humperdinck is warmly in 
favor of all operas being sung in the lan- 
guage of the country in which they are 
produced. He thinks, as most do who have 
carefully considered the subject, that words 
are important, even when sung, and should 
be understood as well as heard. I quite 
agree with him.” 

Andreas Dippel, of the Chicago Opera, 
was quoted to the same effect as Mr. Hertz. 

“When I saw Humperdinck this year,” 
said he, “he seemed vexed because it had 
been decided to give the earlier perform- 
ances Of ‘Konigskinder’ in German. I got 
the impression from him that, if he had 
known his opera would not enjoy the ex- 
ceptional advantage of being sung in the 
vernacular of this country, he would have 
allowed the Dresden or Berlin opera house 
to produce it before the Metropolitan.” 

Mr. Hertz also was a visitor of Humper- 
dinck last Summer and speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the new opera. He ranks it 
even above “Hansel und Gretel.” 

“It is finer, broader and more poetic than 
his previous works,” said he. “It contains 
novel features, but its great beauty is its 
simplicity. I doubt if any more beautiful 
opera has been written since Wagner.” 





Baltimore Concert Stars Selected 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 24.—Director Harold 
Randolph, of the Peabody Conservatory, 
announces the artists to apn ar in recitals, 
Friday afternoon, from October 28 to 
March 17, inclusive. They are as follows: 
October 28, George F. Boyle, pianist; No- 
vember 4, Josef Hofmann, pianist; Novem- 
ber 11, J. C. van Hulsteyn, violinist, and 
Adelin Fermin, baritone; November 18, 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; November 
25, Boris Hambourg, ’cellist; December 2, 
Susan Metcalfe, soprano; December 9, 
Xaver Scharwenka, pianist; January 13, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist; January 
20, Liza Lehmann and vocal quartet; Janu- 
ary 27, Emmanuel Wad; February 3, Alex- 
ander Heinemann, baritone; tebruary 17, 
Janet Spencer, contralto; February 24, 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; March 3, Maud 
Powell, violinist; March 17, Bart Wirtz, 
‘cellist, and Margaret Rabold, soprano. 
Concerts by the Kneisel Wuartet will be 
given January 6, February 10 and March 
10. W. J. R. 
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[7 is undoubtedly true that the majority 

of persons on speaking terms with the 
piano give little thought to the technicali- 
ties of the music they play. This is not 
primarily because they do not want to, but 
because they have not the requisite knowl- 
edge of the science of their art. For such 
persons Harriet Ayer Seymour’s newly 
published little volume, “How to Think 
Music,’* will be found of importance. Mrs. 
Seymour’s obiect as stated in the preface 
is “to arouse those who have only played 
music to think music before playing it.” 
“A piano lesson,” she very truly concludes 
in the second chapter, “must include 
thought as well as action. Heretofore too 
much attention has been paid to the more 
or less mechanical working of the hands 
and arms, and too little to the heart of the 
subject. When their attention is called to 
it, many students are astonished to find 
how little music they really hear, mentally.” 

For the purpose of making students hear 
music thus there are a number of sugges- 
tive statements as to how to hear a melody 
before playing it and how to impart such a 
faculty to children. And there are also 
matters of the same nature regarding the 
fundamentals of harmony and rhythm. In 
the teaching of melodies for transposition 
Mrs. Seymour very sensibly prescribes the 
use of certain of the Wagner motifs, such 
as the Siegfried horn call, Rhine, and 
Walhalla themes for boys. They are of a 
character to appeal at once to the average 
boy and to familiarize him with the best 
music at the same time. Mrs. Seymour 
might also find in Wagner themes equally 
to the liking of girls. 


x * * 


From G. Schirmer, New York, comes an 
extremely welcome book—‘Negro Minstrel 
Melodies,"+ edited by Harry [. Burleigh. 

The book contains the best of the old 
favorites by Stephen Foster, H. T. Bryant, 
B. R. Hanby, Henry C. \, ork, C. A. White, 
and others. 

The table of contents shows many old 
friends, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Massa’s in De Col’ Ground,” 
“Darling Nellie Gray,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,” and others But besides these there 
will also be found a number of the best of 
the minstrel songs which have been more 
in danger of being forgotten, as “Dearest 
May,” “Nellie Bly,” “Dem Golden Slip- 
pers,” “Kingdom Coming,” and “De Camp- 
town Races.” 

Mr. Burleigh cannot be too highly 
praised for his work in the editing of these 





By Harriet Ayer 
The H. W. Gray Co., 


Edited by H. T. 


*How to THINK Music. 
Seymour. Cloth, 52 pages. 
New York. 

+NeGRo MINSTREL MELODIES. 


songs, which consists of a virtual rehar- 
monization of them. The great merit of 
his work lies in his fidelity to the spirit of 
the songs, and as well to the manner in 
which they were originally harmonized. 
Mr. Burleigh’s sensitiveness to the exact 
chord and the exact note required, in en- 
riching the accompaniments of the songs 
without in any degree detracting from 
their original primitiveness, will delight any 
genuine musician who examines his work. 

Here and there a very slight suggestion 
of modern ragtime is introduced, but in so 
delicate a way as to enhance the value and 
character of the originals. The accompani- 
ments are all very easy, and no one would 
have any difficulty with them. 

The volume contains a preface by W. J. 
Henderson which lends itself to criticism 
as readily as the contents of the book lends 
itself to admiration. Belonging to the cult 
to whom the term “American folksong” is 
like a red rag to a bull, Mr. Henderson 
finds himself in the difficult position of 
writing an article on these American folk- 
songs while stoutly maintaining that there 
is no such thing. If there is any one thing 
which the tedious discussion of folksong 
in America has revealed in the end, it 1s 
that whether Indian, Negro, and other 
songs are or are not entitled to the name 
American folksong—and technically they 
are perhaps not—the songs of Stephen LC. 
Foster certainly are. 

Mr. Henderson, in referring to some of 
these songs by Foster and others, says that 
they cannot be described as folksong, al- 
though they “have the folksong feeling.’ 
It is difficult to know how else they may 
be described. Based on no other than tonic, 
dominant and subdominant harmonies, be- 
ing entirely simple and primitive in formal 
and rhythmic structure, and having the 
faculty of spreading rapidly among the peo- 
ple until, as Mr. Henderson himself admits, 
they were “recognized from Maine to Cali- 
fornia as the only characteristic thing in 
American music,” they certainly conform 
to the description and even the dictionary 
definition of folksong, which does not need 
to be of unknown origin to be such. 

Mr. Henderson says later that Foster's 
melody has the clear and fluent simplicity 
of what the Germans call the “volkstiim- 
liches Lied, the art song built in folksong 
style.” As a matter of fact, the “volkstiim- 
liches Lied” is more of an art song, often 
with far greater harmonic variety, than is 
the case with Foster’s songs. 

It is probably unimportant, however, 
whether we call these songs folksongs or 
not. We have the songs, and that is the 
main thing. Without any desire to call 
that a folksong which is not, one may well 
let these songs pass as such, without hav- 
ing: such a violent attack of etymological 
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Price, fifty cents. . ‘  derson labors, 
AMERICAN TEACHERS FOR AMERICAN PUPILS 
“[’m just trying to fit in two more pupils,” solicited! Miss Strakosch, who will do 


said Hattie Clapper Morris, the New York 
voice teacher, holding up a crowded 
plan of her weekly lesson appointments. 
“Though my past seasons have been good, 
this promises to be the best I have ever 
had.” 

“It is more than encouraging, for 1 have 
never held out to my pupils the inducement 
of ‘preparing for study abroad.’ You know 
that, in the past, we American teachers 
have been merely stepping stones to for- 
eign study, but 1 believe now that the tide 
is turning. Out of all my pupils but very 
few are planning to leave me for Euro- 
pean teachers, probably because I have had 
such success with my students in the past. 

“Take Margaret Keyes, for example. She 
has never had any other teacher than my- 
self, and yet she has made a tremendous 
success. Even yet she comes to me for lessons 
when she is in the city, and I have coached 
her in all of her songs. And listen to what 
Julia Strakosch, who is singing in opera 
abroad, says: ‘It is not often that an Amer- 
ican singer studies only with an American 
teacher and comes abroad and makes the 
success I have. It is usually the other 
way!’ And that came to me absolutely un- 


more singing in opera abroad, will visit 
this country soon, and may be heard here. 
Negotiations are pending for important 
American appearances. 

“I believe in the American teacher for 
the American pupil because I believe that 
we understand our own countrymen and 
women best. How can I believe otherwise 
when I can point to such successful singers 
as the two | have just mentioned, the Man- 
hattan Ladies’ Quartet, Martha Woodsum, 
Miss Kerr and others who are doing much 
professional work and who have all studied 
with me. 

“The secret of my success? Mostly in 
my method of breathing. Unless the pupil 
knows how to breathe there cannot be that 
beautiful tone and legato style which most 
of my pupils possess. Teach the pupils to 
breathe correctly and to place the voice 
ee the singing will take care of 
itself.” 





An interesting concert given recently in 
Paris was a recital of the works of Brazil 
composers by two members of the staff of 
the Rio de Janeiro Conservatory. 
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DALLAS TEACHERS AT WORK 


An Encouraging Amount of Activity in 
the Texas City 


Datitas, Tex., Oct. 13.—The musical 
work in Dallas for the season of 1910-11 
has opened stronger than ever. All the 
studio buildings are filled to overflowing. 

In the Watkin Studios Clarence Bigelow 
Ashenden, the baritone, has returned from 
his vacation spent in the East. Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, coach and accompanist, 
of Boston and Nev York, has opened 
studios in the Watkin Building. Maidie 
Watkin, pianist, is home from her Summer 
in Denver, Col., and has a big class. 
Marion Cameron Fielding, violinist, of 
Chicago, pupil of Ludwig Becker, is teach- 
ing at the Watkin Studios. Mrs. Sam 
Erskine is again at the Jesse French 
Studios. She spent the Summer in St. 
Louis coaching with her told teacher, Will- 
iam John Hall. At. the Jesse French 
Studios also is Julia Graham Chariton 
She is just back from Boston and study 
with Arthur Foote. 

Blanche kucker Mackey has taken up the 
teaching of the Dunning system this sea- 


son. Her assistant is Inez Brickey. Wal- 
ter Fried, violinist, and Mrs. G. Fred 
Thompson, contralto, have moved into 


studios over No. 246 Elm street. 

The Beethoven Svmphony Club, amateur 
orchestra, Mr. Fried, director, has begun 
its rehearsals. At the Bush Temple Studios 


Manna Louise Sauter, pianist, has a full 
class. Margaret B. Groce, pianist, spent 
three months in New York studying. Mrs. 


Groce will teach only privately this season, 
not again taking up her work at the Baptist 
University at Oak Cliff. 


Isabel and Dixie Hutcheson and Pearl 
Cuthbertson have begun their private 
classes. Isabel Hutcheson managed to 


take enough time to go to New York and 
have some work with Raphael Joseffy. 
The Amphion Club, Clarence Bigelow 
Ashenden, director, had its first rehearsal 
Tuesday evening of this week. 

The quartet, Lvdia Griffith Craddock, so- 


prano; Lucile Burke, contralto; Walter 
Emerson, tenor; Joseph B. Rucker, bass, 
under direction of Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, is busy on a répertoire of new 


music for the season’s bookings in Dallas 
and vicinity. 

David Grove, organist and director of 
the choir at St. Matthews’ Episcopal 
Church, gave an interesting musical service 
Sunday evening, the oth. Assisting him 
as soloists were Helen Bell, soprano; Mrs. 
J. P. Morgan, contralto; Walter Emerson, 
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WHEN GUSTAV MAHLER CONDUCTS HIS “NINTH” SYMPHONY 





























A Caricature by the Munich Cartoonist, A. Schmidhammer, Who Says That Mr. Mahler 


Has Confidentially Informed Him 


“That for His Coming Ninth Symphony He Will Not Be Satisfied with Only 1000 Co-operators, as in the Eighth. Should 
the ‘Musikfesthalle’ Prove Too Small the Different Assisting Artists Are to Be Suspended by Ropes from the Ceiling, 
Mounted on the Shoulders of Their Colleagues and Posted in Especially Constructed Subcellars.” 





tenor; W. W. 
tenor. 

James R. Saville, representative of J. E. 
lrancke, New York manager, is in town 
in the interests of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York and the Dutch 
‘cellist, Paulo Grupne. 

At the Yom Kippur service at Temple 
Kmanuel Wednesday evening there was a 
fine rendering of the traditional music by 


Powers, bass, and M. Mora, 


the choir, Helen Bell, soprano; Lucile 
Burke, contralto; Robert Knight, tenor; 
W. W.. Powers, bass. 


Brooklyn Chorus Chooses Political 
Leader As Its President 


The Brooklyn Chorus began its fourth 
season last week with a larger attendance 
than at any previous season. The chorus 
elected Herman A. Metz, ex-Comptroller 
of the City of New York, president, thereby 
following the example of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York and the Brooklyn Ora- 
torio Society in having as president a man 
prominent in political and social life. Al- 
fred D. Thompson, who was the president 
last season and vice-president the season 
before, was unanimously elected vice-presi- 
dent. Robert G. Weigester will, as hereto- 
fore, be the director. When Mr. Weigester 
was first elected director in January, 1908, 
the membership was thirty-four, and to- 
day the society can boast a membership of 
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two hundred. The chorus will, as in pre- 
vious seasons, give two concerts—one in 
January and one in May. 





Organist Sprague’s Recital in Toledo 


Totepo, O., Oct. 24.—The ninth organ 
recital in Trinity Church, Toledo, O., was 
given by Herbert F. Sprague, on October 
12. The audience was very large, and as 
Mr. Sprague’s selections fully equaled in 
interest his admirable performance of them 
there was much pleasure expressed by all 
present at the close of the recital. The full 
program was as follows: 

“The Little G Minor Fugue,” J. S. Bach; Mel 
ody and Intermezzo, Horatio Parker; Second An 
dantino in D Flat, Edwin Lemare; Sixth Sonata 
in UD Minor, Mendelssohn: ‘*The Angelus,” Liszt; 


*“Triumphal Fanfare’’ (Water Music), Handel; 
Prayer and Cradle Song, Alexandre Guilmant; 
“Pomp and Circumstance” (Military March), Ed 
ward Elgar. 


Alice Nielsen’s Inaugural Appearance 


30STON, Oct. 18.—Alice Nielsen, prima 
donna of the Boston Opera House, will 
appear for the first time in Boston this sea- 
son in a production of either “Faust” or 
“Madama _ Butterfly” during the second 
week of the season. It is probable that she 
will make a concert tour after the season 
closes in April. Her first public appear- 
ance in America this season will be on No- 
vember 3, when she will sing with the Arion 
Society in Milwaukee. Her program wii 


include arias from “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
and “Madama Buttertiy,” Gounod’s Ave 
\laria’ and a group of songs—Strauss’s 


Bemberg’s “Et toi,” and “Im 


D. L. L. 


“Serenade,” 
Kahn,” by Grieg. 


Institute of Musical Art Enrolment 
Reaches Highest Mark 
The enrollment for the present year at 


the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
is the largest in its history, and has al- 


most reached the capacity of the new 


building. All the members of the faculty 
have returned to the institute with the 
exception of Mme. Ternina, who will not 
resume her work until October 28. It will 


be necessary for those who wish to study 
with Mme. Ternina to make application 
before that date. Manfrea Malkin is 
among the new teachers of piano. 
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GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH ON HORIZON 


Great Profit in It as Given in Former Times in This Country 
a Contrast to Heavy Deficits of the Big Opera Houses of 
To-day—Famous Singers of Old Who Sang Here in English 





rw 





By RosBert Grau 


"THE most amazing part of the failure to 

provide grand opera in the vernacular 
is the fact that until the era of “five dol- 
lars a seat” which now prevails at our opera 
houses, opera in English was the only 
species which endured with profit to the 
impresarios. 

Only once was there a financial loss re- 
corded during a period of twenty years, 
and that was in the instance of Mrs. F. K. 
Thurber, whose undertaking was so vast 
and so clearly far advanced of its time, that 
the final result could not have been other- 
wise than the failure which had been looked 
upon as a foregone conclusion, by all who 
understood the abnormal scope of this most 
precarious effort. 

But with this one exception grand opera 
in our native tongue had prospered season 
after season when the sheriff was busily 
engaged playing tag with the Strakosches, 
the Maretzeks and the Maplesons. 

Parepa Rosa and her husband, the illus- 
trious Carl Rosa, presented the dear old 
works of Balfe, Flotow, Auber and Gounod 
in English at the Academy of Music for 
a full decade with profit, and at no time 
were they compelled to seek aid from the 
stockholders of that institution. While on 
tour this organization played to receipts 
averaging from $12,000 to $15,000 a week, 
and this, too, at prices of admission rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.50. 

And what a company! These singers, 
whose names I am about to recall, were not 
too proud to sing in the English language, 
and their efforts were by no means confined 
to works by English composers. Besides 
the great and only “Parepa” there were 
Zelda Seguin (afterward Mrs. Wallace), 
and Adelaide Phillips, while in the male 
roles we had William Castle, Sher Camp- 


bell and Gustavus Hall. What a “Fra 
Diavolo” this sextet of truly great artists 
revealed! And who can forget “The Bo- 


hemian Girl” as rendered by them? The 
writer recalls a representation of Mozart's 

“Marriage of Figaro,” with all of the artists 
named in addition to Rose Hersee and Ed- 
ward Seguin, which has not been rivaled 
by any of the so-called “ideal casts” of 
modern times, and how the public did flock 
to the dear old Academy of Music to hear 
this delicious work! 

There must be many still alive, too, who 
are called upon to rave over the periodical 
revivals of Verdi's “Il Trovatore” who 
were privileged to hear thirty-five years 
ago that same popular opera with Parepa 
Rosa as Leonora, Adelaide rhillips as 
Auzucena, Charles Santley as the Count de 
Luna and Theodore Wachtel as Manrico, 
an amalgamation of vocalization and ar- 
tistry which has known no duplication in 
the history of grand opera. 

After Parepa Rosa’s reign had ceased 
and she went abroad came peerless Clara 
Louise Kellogg, who headed an organiza- 
tion presenting grand opera in English for 
twelve years with prodigious results at the 
box office. The Keliogg Company present- 
ed a varied répertoire, and one never heard 
any complaint as to the language in which 
the operas were rendered. It is even re- 
called where the profits of this organiza- 
tion were utilized by its impresario’ to tide 
over the deficits in his Italian opera ven- 
ture, while Miss Kellogg herself amassed 
a great fortune from her own interest in 
the managerial side ot her company. 

Minnie Hauk, perhaps the best Carmen 
up to the advent of Emma Calvé, was a 
potent magnet at the head of an opera 
company singing the works of foreign 
composers in English, while Emma Juch, 
who afterward became Mrs. Francis Well- 
man, gave great distinction to the company 
which for several years prospered with 
English opera under the direction of 
Messrs. Locke and Davis. 

Perhaps most notable, however, from a 
financial standpoint, were the achievements 
of Emma Abbott, who became prominent 
as “honest little Emma,” and as the heroine 
of “the Abbott kiss.” Her reign was in- 
deed prolonged and only interrupted by her 
sad demise. Emma Abbott, of course, had 
the great advantage of being well managed, 
her entrepreneurs being her husband, a Mr. 
Wetherell, and Charles Pratt, who became 


, 


rich as a result of his affiliations with 
grand opera in English. 

Thus we have before us vivid illustra- 
tions of the potency of opera in the ver- 
nacular, and to this may be added the 
achievements of Henry W. Savage. He be- 
gan his managerial career in Boston by 
financing, perhaps through necessity, the op- 
erations of an unimportant stock opera 
company at the Castle Square Theater, but 
he was encouraged to expand until he be- 
came a full-fledged impresario, and he will 
not deny that his position to-day in the 
amusement world is due to his operatic ef- 
forts, which were brought to an end only 
because of the present era of foreign opera 
and a reluctance on the part of singers of 
great reputation to lend their names to 
English opera undertakings. 

This same Mr. Savage may well be 
pointed to as the one most likely to figure 
in the revival, now so clearly at hand, and 
it will be interesting to observe his atti- 
tude now that the signs begin to demon- 
strate that. opera in English is coming into 
its own. 

Mr. Hammerstein in his first “educa- 
tional” season last Autumn gave two or 
three performances of “The Bohemian 
Girl,” but these were polyglot representa- 
tions and not to be compared with the 
poorest given at half the prices of admis- 
sion in olden times. Yet the box office 
gave a more than satisfactory response, 
even to this emergency effort. The time 
is now ripe, however, for a really worthy 
entourage, and he will be a wise impresario 
who has the courage to grasp the oppor- 
tunity which conditions now present him. 

We have now in New York three opera 
houses (for the New Theater must be 
classed as such), and the writer is not one 
of those who believe that this metropolis 
can long sustain a system of fierce com- 
petition in the field of foreign opera. The 
present season is disclosing beyond all 
possible doubt the surfeit of “five dollar 
opera,” yet one hears talk of evading the 
enormous deficits bv a still further increase 
in the scale of prices. 

Will the New Theater become the home 
of national opera? Stranger things can 
happen! One has only to glance over the 
names of the artists who grace the person- 
nel of the various operatic institutions in 
this country to realize the superb collection 
of celebrities available foc opera in tng- 
lish. Mme. Melba would never have re- 
fused to sing in her native tongue; in fact 
she is an enthusiast on the subject, as was 
Adelina Patti, and surely such singers as 
Nordica, Eames, Garden, Farrar and Mc- 
Cormack would not decline to participate 
in any national opera movement whic! 
had a true ring to it. 

Nearly all of the minor artists in our 
modern opera houses are of American na- 
tionality, and surely those which the next 
decade will develop will be no less so, and 
as for the chorus, that problem has been 
already answered by American voices. 

Grand opera in English is at hand! Its 
revival on a greater scale than has ever 
attained in this country is but the natural 
solution of present evils and conditions, 
and once this revival is in progress it will 
be surprising to note the extent to which 
the movement will spread. Two years at 
most will be required to disclose its vogue. 





New Teacher for New Orleans School 


New Orveans, Oct. 14.—The faculty of 
Newcomb School of Music has recently had 
another member added to its ranks. Henry 
Driiding, organist of St. Alphonsus Church, 
has been appointed to the position of in- 
structor of organ and Gregorian chant. In 
addition to giving instruction upon the or- 
gan, Mr. Driiding will also offer a course 
for organists and others interested in 
church music and the study of Gregorian 
music. The faculty of the Newcomb 
School of Music is as follows: Leon 
Ryder Maxwell, director; Giuseppe Fer- 
rata, professor of piano and composition; 
René Salomon, professor of violin; Lillian 
Knott, teacher of theory and sight-sing- 
ing; Evelyn Reed and Alice Weddell, teach- 


ers of piano, and Henry Driiding. 
H. L. 
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FINDS ’CELLO “NOVELTIES” 1N THE PAST 





Wealth of Lovely Music 
Trouble with Many Modern 





Boris Hambourg, Like Kreisler for the Violin, Discovers Neglected 
in Old Libraries of Italy—The 


Works for the ’Cello 








ARUSTIC eminence is no safeguard 

against the high-minded instincts of 
those customs officers who ply their trade at 
the New York steamship landings. For this 
reason Boris Hambourg, the young ’cellist 
whose first acquaintance with America be- 
gan on Monday of last week, now finds him- 


self minus the neces- 
sary implement of 
his trade—or did, at 
least, when seen by 
a representative of 
MusicAL AMERICA 
on the day follow- 
ing his arrival. Nor 
did he entertain any 
brilliant prospects of 
its restoration be- 
fore the scruples of 
the argus-eyed of- 
ficials had been pla- 
cated by a bond of 
substantial propor- 
tions. However, Mr. 
Hambourg neither 
raged furiously nor 
imagined vain 
things. His was a case of stoic resign ation 
mingled with a certain appreciation of the 
humor of it all. 

Mr. Hambourg is a Russian who looks 
strikingly like an American. He _ speaks 
English with a minimum of foreign ac- 
cent, a fact which he ascribes to his long 
sojourn in England and in British colonies 
In his travels he has deviated from con- 
vention to the extent of visiting the Antip- 
odes before having set toot in America. 
But now that he is here to tour the 
country, he proposes to tour it with a 
vengeance. a 

“I am to play in all the principal cities, 
he said, “beginning with Pittsburg. Eventu- 
ally I shall find my way up to Toronto, 
where my father, and my brother, the 
violinist, are living. So you see 1 am not 
entirely alone over here. 

“T have brought some unexpected things 
along with me in the way of music, some 
things that will make people wonder why 
‘cellists usually insist that good literature 
for their instrument is scarce. I do not 
know whether I can exactly call them nov- 
elties, as they are, for the most part, about 
two hundred years old. Yet nobody else 
to-day is familiar with them, for I made 
the discoveries myself. Everybody knows 
what Kreisler has done with the old Italian 
pieces for violin. Well. I have unearthed 
material of the same kind and just as much 





Boris Hambourg 


of it, for my instrument. There it was, 
lying neglected in the libraries of Italy, just 
waiting for someone to come along and 
take it; innumerable exquisitely beautiful 
little pieces by Marcello, Locatelli, Porpora 
and a hundred others, delightful in their 
melodies, and written with surpassing 
knowledge of the ’cello’s capacities. I in- 
tend some day to make a collection of the 
whole lot, that artists may use them. Why 
other people refuse to take the trouble of 
searching out these treasures is incompre- 
hensible. The vast majority of musicians 
are so incredibly lazy that they are satis- 
fied to take hold of the very first thing that 
comes their way regardless of quality. 
They never attempt to make a move them- 
selves. 

“Tt is all very well to have works 
idiomatically written. But of how much 
account are they, after all, if their musical 
value is as insignificant as is generally the 
case? And, on the other hand, modern 
works for the ’cello may be musically fine, 
but are generally composed with so little 
regard for its technic as to be almost out 
of the question. Such are the lovely Schu- 
mann and Dvorak concertos, for instance; 
and as their creators were not ’cellists they 
are filled with the most unheard-of sort of 
things. Modern works of a _ thoroughly 
grateful kind from every point of view are 
the writings of Saint-Saéns, who is a past 
master at the handling of every instru- 
ment; the ‘Variations on a‘ Rococo Theme’ 
of Tschaikowsky, which is effective as 
music and well done technically because 
Tschaikowsky enjoyed the benefit of a 
great ’cellist’s advice; and the lovely ’cello 
sonata of Grieg, which I am going to play 
during my appearances in this country. | 
am also an admirer of the well-known con- 
certo by Victor Herbert. I played it suc- 
cessfully in Ireland when I was last there, 
and I am going to give it at my Chicago 
concert. 

“IT am strongly opposed to playing con- 
certos and other works conceived with or- 
chestral accompaniment when a piano is 
substituted for the orchestra. Where a 
piano alone is used, these old Italian works 
are exceedingly valuable substitutes, as 
they sound splendidly with it. Nor am 
I in favor of giving things that last much 
more than twenty minutes, unless they con- 
tain exceptionally fine music. So many of 
them with a few good ideas are filled up 
with mere ‘padding’! Audiences simply 
do not want them. They prefer what is 
short. Of course, one must start off with 
something a little more substantial than 
the rest, to serve as a beefsteak for the 
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meal. But, I repeat, it must not be as long 
as the things most artists furnish us. 

“Another means of enlarging the réper- 
toire of the ‘cellist is through transcrip- 
tions. I have no objection to these what- 
soever when they are not totally unfavor- 
able to the nature of the instrument for 
which they have been arranged. I have 
often played Chopin’s E flat Nocturne this 
way, and I think you can bring out the 
singing quality of the melody on the ’cello 
far better than you can on the piano. On 
the other hand, when Chopin wrote his 
‘cello sonata he was out of his element, 
as the experienced listener may immediate- 
ly perceive. Only about fifteen bars of the 
slow movement are really worthy of 
Chopin. When he came to writing the fast 
movements he was lost. 

“T have also played an arrangement of 
MacDowell’s ‘Wild Rose,’ and I feel the 
deepest liking for it. I am a great admirer 
of MacDowell, and I think that there are 
few in Europe to-day who can compare 
with him. His ‘Keltic Sonata’ is a superb 
piece of work.” 


ALMA GLUCK GIVES 
SEASON’S FIRST RECITAL 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano Offers Pro- 
gram Containing Some New Songs 
at Mendelssohn Hall 


It seemed as though every musician in 
New York had gone down to Mendelssohn 
Hall on the evening of October 18 to cele- 
brate the opening of another concert sea- 
son and to extend a hearty welcome to 
Alma Gluck, the young soprano, who on 
this occasjon was to supplant David Bis- 
pham in his time-honored custom of set- 
ting the musical ball a-rolling. The house 
was fairly packed to the doors with an 
audience of Kneisel manners and opera 
toilettes, and all but a mere handful stayed 
quietly in their places until the very last 
number on the list. It was a gathering 
calculated to delight the heart of the most 
fastidious artist. 

Miss Gluck, who strangely reversed the 
usual order of things by graduating from 
the Metropolitan to Mendelssohn Hall, 
sang the following program, to the prep- 
aration of which she had devoted her entire 
Summer: 





(a) Busslied, Beethoven; (b) Die Liebende- 
schreibt, (c) Neue Liebe, Mendelssohn; (d) 
Auftrage, Schumann; (a) Preludium (new), 
Robert Kahn: (b) Meinem Kinde, Rich- 
ard Strauss; (c) Citronenfalter im April, 
Hugo Wolf; (d) Wie wundersam (new), Max 
Schillings; (e) Rheinlegendchen (new), Gustav 
Mahler.—(a) Bohemian Cradle Song, Smetana 
(arranged by Kurt Schindler); (b) Song of the 
Little Snowflake, Rimsky-Korsakoff; (c) The 


Shepherd’s Song (from the Opera Snegourotchka), 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; (d) Before My Window (new), 
(e) Lilacs (new), Rachmaninoff; (f) Hopak (Cau- 


casian Dance), Moussorgsky.—(a) Tuscan Folk- 
Song: La Colomba, (b) From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water, Ch. W. Cadman; (c) Faery 
Song, Kurt Schindler; (d) The Little Gray Dove 


(new) Louis V. Saar; (e) Dearest, Sidney Homer; 


(f) A June Morning, Ch. Willeby. 

Some of these numbers were highly 
pleasing; others less so. Several of them 
had to be repeated, not because of any 
great intrinsic merit but because of the 
charming fashion in which Miss Gluck 
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delivered them. Nervousness affected her 
voice and breathing to a certain extent in 
the opening Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
numbers. The songs themselves are by no 
means masterpieces, and it was not until 
Schumann’s delightful “Auftrage” that 
Miss Gluck and her hearers began to cast 
off every vestige of restraint. This num- 
ber was done in so sprightly and captivat- 
ingly humorous a fashion that a storm of 
applause followed. The subsequent offering, 
“Preludium,” bv Robert Kahn, a brother 
of Otto H. Kahn, of the Metropolitan 
board of directors, was sung with more 
beauty of tone and fervor. The piece itself 
is characterized by a certain breadth, but 
no high degree of originality. Neither 
were the Strauss, Wolf or Shillings songs 
notable from a musical standpoint, but 
they were exceedingly well done, while 
Mahler’s dainty little vocal waltz, “Rhein- 
legendchen,” was redemanded. Surpass- 
ingly tender and beautiful was the singer’s 
rendering of Smetana’s lovely “Cradle 
Song,” with a ravishing pianissimo high 
note at the close; while the two airs 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegourotchka,” 
tinged with the Russian folk color, were 
sung by Miss Gluck with so much charm 
that the second had to be repeated. The 
vigorously rhythmed “Hopak” of Mous- 
sorgsky is of no great interest and suited 
her rather less than the more lyrical pieces, 
such as the Tuscan Folk Song, Schindler’s 
“Faery Song,” Saar’s “Little Gray Dove,” 
and Cadman’s “From the Land of Sky-Blue 
Water.” In these Miss Gluck’s crystalline 
high tones proved a source of delight. Her 
diction was practically flawless. She re- 
ceived several armfuls of flowers during 
the evening. Kurt Schindler played the 
accompaniments admirably. 

Comments of the New York daily news- 
paper critics: 

.... She displayed the same qualities which 


earned praise for her last year—namely, a youth- 
ful, fresh voice and a charming, frank manner of 


singing. In her entire program she attempted 
nothing that was beyond ker range or ken.— 
Herald. 

Miss Gluck’s fresh, full and smooth voice is 


always a pleasure to hear, and if her song recital 
did expose some vocal faults not made patent in 
the course of a season of opera, set that down 
to the pitiless demands of this form of entertain- 
ment, the most exacting that any singer can at- 
tempt.—Sun. 

Miss Gluck sang her 
ness and a vocal grace 
passages demanding smoothness of voice.- 


songs with _light 
that was most effective in 
-World. 





Franz von Vecsey, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, who was a rival of Mischa Kiman as a 
boy prodigy, is to undertake an extended 
tour of South America next Spring. 
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Why the Profession of the Vocal 
Teacher Is Difficult to Standardize 


Boston, Oct. 20, 1910. 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Referring to the article in your issue of 
October 22, 1910, “The Charlatan and others 
among vocal teachers,” purporting to be a 
report of a statement by a “famous sing- 
er,” in France last Summer, contributed 
by Frances Helen Humphrey, from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to most of the statements attributed 
to the famous singer one feels like say- 
ing “Amen, and amen.” 

The report concludes in this way: “When 
absolute harmony is established among 
professors of singing the charlatan will 
find his level.” When, ye gods, when? 

It seems almost impossib le to secure sus- 
tained, concerted effort on the part of pro- 
fessional vocal teachers for the uplift of 
the profession. If there is harmony at 
first, it soon dissolves into dissonance of 
the modern sort, and finally into pure dis- 
cord. Why? 

The study and teaching of singing is so 
essentially a personal matter, for one rea- 
son. The oft-instituted comparison of the 
vocal teaching profession with that of law 
or of medicine is more or less misleading. 
There are certain “well settled” principles 
of law. Students and teachers of law have 
to obtain knowledge of and follow these 
principles. There is the common law, so- 
called, statute law, and the influence of 
precedent to be studied and followed. Here 
is a definite course of study and practice, 
as to which there is a common agreement 
among instructors and practitioners. 

What is there as to methods of pro- 
cedure, to say nothing of principles, in 
connection with the study and teaching of 
singing, with which a comparison can prop- 
erly be made? So there is a body of set- 
tled knowledge concerning the human body, 
the functions of its parts, and the proper 
treatment of that body when ailing or out 
of order which students, instructors and 
practitioners of medicine and surgery are 
agreed upon, though there are differences 
of opinion on certain subjects and between 
two or three so-called “schools” of medi- 
cine, and also between the “schools” and 
those who do not believe in medicine at 
all. But in regard to vocal study and 
teaching, what is settled? Go into the next 
convention of professional vocal teachers 
and listen to a general discussion of the 
usual set of topics, as breathing for sing- 
ing; high chest or moving chest; flat 
tongue or unconscious tongue; high larynx 
or low larynx or unconscious moving 
larynx; “smiling” lips or “pouting” lips, 
tone “placed” in the back of the head, the 
face, on the forehead, behind the bridge 
of the nose, at the temples, behind the up- 
per front teeth, in the middle of the roof 
of the mouth, in the chest, felt vibrating 
throughout the body, and so on; whether 
breath for singing is controlled by the ac- 
tion of the inhaling muscles, diaphragm and 
intercostals, and muscles of the back, or 
by the action of the false chords, above the 
true, approximating sufficiently to form in 
the larynx a “double valve,” with a vack- 
ward push, thus furnishing a control of 
the outgoing breath while singing at the 
throat, rather than through the action of 
the inhaling as opposing the exhaling mus- 
cles. Hear the dispute as to the use or 
non-use of “covered” tone; listen to one 
advocate of holding the tongue tip high 
toward the roof of the mouth on certain 
or all vowels, and others asserting that 
the only place for the tongue tip on a 
vowel is down against the lower front 
teeth. 

Now one lauds “humming” as the only 
way in which to “place” tone; and another 
says that “humming” is the devil, as it 
leads to abandonment of correct breath 
control and tends to nasality in the tone. 

Now one argues for conscious breath 
control and another laughs at the idea and 
says that it is foolish to talk of breath 
control through opposing the action of the 
inhaling muscles to that of the exhaling 
muscles while breathing out for singing, 
as this is contrary to natural law and a 
waste of effort. 

Another says that tone cannot be “placed” 
at all, as air will tend to spread in all 
directions, and in passing through the sound 
tube will follow the line of least resistance, 
no matter how strenuously the singer may 
try to direct or “place” the air and sound 
in some particular place or direction. 

There do not seem to be any well-settled 
principles as to singing and teaching sing- 


ing which all professors of experience can 
agree upon. Until these professors can and 
do come to such an agreement, the profes- 
sion cannot take its place alongside that 
of law or of medicine. It has no dignity 
now in the eyes of the general public for 
lack of such agreement, the setting up of 
a standard and the holding of all practition- 
ers to that standard. As things are, the 
person who goes forth seeking a teacher 
of singing has no guide in making a choice 
except the very uncertain one of “common 
reputation” as to success in teaching in a 
given community. I say uncertain because 
many a teacher with a good reputation has 
gotten it through the fortunate circum- 
stances that some singers with naturally 
well produced voices and interpretative abil- 
ity have come into his or her hands and 
made a good impression upon the public 
without really having been taught anything 
of value by the teacher. Further, teachers 
have had the pupils of other teachers come 
to them after a good foundation has been 
laid, and have claimed the whole of the 
credit for the pupil’s good work, the first 
teacher being kept in the background. 

This that I have written is well known 
to all experienced vocal teachers in the 
larger centers at any rate. What, then, is 
the remedy? The lawyer and the medical 
man have to go before a State board for 
examination as to knowledge of their spe- 
cial subject before they are allowed to ask 
for public patronage. Why not the voca! 
teacher? But how is the standard to be 
set up? Who is to set the questions for 
examination? That is a detail that one 
would imagine is not impossible of satis- 
factory settlement. 

Is it worth while to undertake the task 
of getting legislation and fixing a standard 
for the teaching of singing? That, it seems 
to me, is the first question for the profes- 
sors of the country who are serious minded 
with regard to their occupation to settle. 
If it is, a way can be found. But if the 
majority decide that it is not, the few will 
have to suffer with the many, as they now 
do, the disadvantages arising from the 
chaotic conditions with regard to vocal 
teaching now obtaining in this country. 

FrepericK W. WobDELL. 


Another Strong Advocate of More Care- 
ful Study of English Diction 


Paris, FRANCE, Oct. 15, IQI0. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

I would like heartily to endorse what 
Arthur Lawrason has said in your issue of 
October 1 as to the importance of English 
diction. 

In my experience as teacher and singer 
both here in Paris and New York I have 
had ample opportunity to deplore the slip- 
shod diction of most English-speaking stu- 
dents. Although I left New York for a 
year of uninterrupted study of opera scores, 
their composers and their traditions, I have 
been unable to escape teaching. Among 
my pupils is Germaine Arnaud, Paris lead- 
ing pianist. She is studying voice produc- 
tion and English diction, realizing the de- 
mand and importance for English songs. 
She speaks of American composers as the 
most original and melodious of the day. 
It is the foreigner who understands the 
great importance of good diction in English 
singing. The English-speaking student as 
a rule does not know the meaning of the 
term diction as applied to his own lan- 
guage. I wish to identify myself with 
those very few teachers who appreciate 
the dignity of my mother tongue, and who 
believe in its great musical future. I was 
present recently at an audition in the studio 
of a well-known impresario. 

“Can you sing no English songs?” he 
asked of several American girls who had 
proudly displayed their knowledge of 
French diction. They sang. 

Could you have heard the wholesale mur- 
der of English that followed your head 
would have hung as low as did mine. When 
I return to New York to my studio next 
Fall the study of English diction will oc- 
cupy a very important part in my work. 
Not the first—that must always be given 
to correct placing of the voice. That is 
where we excel the Frenchman. 

Hats off to the American who 1s hon- 
estly training his pupils to sing correctly; 
but do not forget the importance of a fine 
diction at the same time. My advice to 
American students would be to get your 
voice placed at home and then come here 
for style, French diction and atmosphere 

ARTHUR PHILLIPs. 
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“LOHENGRIN” ANNI VERSA RY INGERMANY 





A Notable Four Hundredth Performance at the Dresden Royal Opera— 
Leon Rains, American Basso, and His Tour—A Belgian Composer 


of Debussian Bent—Talent of a Thirteen-Year-Old 


’Cellist— 


George Fergusson’s Opening Concert 


Bertin, Oct. 6.—The Dresden Royal 
Opera brought out a four hundredth per- 
formance of “Lohengrin” recently with an 
entirely new setting and in part a new cast. 
Fifty-one years ago this opera was pro- 
duced for the first time in Dresden. The 
and costumes of the present 
gala performance, together with the ad- 
mirable lighting effects, produced a mag- 
nificent ensemble Herr von Schuch con- 
ducted as ever with youthful temperament. 
For the first time this work was produced 


in its entirety, i. e., without any cuts what- 
soever. Dr. von bary sang the title role 
with all the artistic impressiveness of the 
master singer, and Eva von den Osten, who 
sang the Elsa for the first time, proved 
herself, both musically as well as dramati- 
cally, an operatic artist of the highest at- 


new scenery 


tainments. The general effect of the per- 
formance was unusual even for “Lohen- 
grin,’ and the audience displayed an al- 


most frantic enthusiasm. 
The opera basso, Léon Rains, from the 
Royal Opera, has been spending a week in 


Berlin prior to starting on his concert 
tournée through Germany. This American 
basso, who sings German, English and 


French with equal fluency, represents one 


of the first—if not the first—American 
pioneers on the German operatic stage. 
The admiration for him is so great in 


Dresden that the populace of that city con- 
sider him to be almost irreplaceable. He 
is the first American upon whom the title 
of Kéniglicher Kammersanger of Dresden 
has been conferred and is the only bass 
who has ever been accorded this honor in 
Dresden. His concert tour will include all 
the larger cities, and, in addition, he will 
fill numerous “guest” engagements at the 
various opera houses in Dresden, Dessau, 
Frankfort, Worms and other cities. A 
feature of his season will be the production 
of the “Nibelungen Ring” in the old Nibel- 
ungen city of Worms, in which Mr. Rains 
will sing the Fasolt and the Hagen. 

In a recent interview anent American 
artists in Europe, Mr. Rains said_ that, 
under existing conditions, he considered 
the concert field more favorable to Amer- 
ican opera singers with a European train- 
ing than the operatic stage. 

On Saturday, October 1, Mme. Kirsinger, 
one of the leading music patronesses of 
Berlin, invited a large international assem- 
blage to listen to the works of the Belgian 
composer, M. J. L. Désiré Pague. Whether 
M. Pague has taken Debussy as a model or 
his musical sentiment is intimately related 
to that of his French confrére, it is certain 
that his compositions bear a decided De- 
bussian stamp. No one can gainsay that 
M. Paave has an unusual talent and is a 
profound artist who takes his work seri- 
ously and compels others to do likewise. 
fut several of his works notwithstanding 


give the impression of a straining after 
odd effects. As the majority of the com- 
posers have a pronounced inclination for 
some particular instrument or instruments, 
so M. Paque seems to feel most at home 
with the human voice and least, perhaps, 
with that so often maltreated instrument 
—the piano. His treatment of the ensem- 
ble movement of a composition reveals the 
ex xperienced theorist. The chorus, “Le 
Vent,” for female voices, is worthy of be- 
in~ sung bv any choral society. 

A veritable talent, in fact a rare talent, 
presented itself to the Berlin public, also 
in the Sing Academy, on Wednesday even- 
ing, when Henri Mainardi gave a ’cello 
concert with the assistance of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Just listen to this and 
marvel! This youngster of but thirteen 
years or so had the audacious self-assur- 
ance to play a program of such intricate 
‘cello concertos as the A major concerto of 
Saint-Saéns, the B minor of Dvorak, the 
Kol Nidrei of Bruch and Popper’s “Elfen- 
tanz.” Beyond a doubt, an unusual musi- 
cal talent was prematurely born here. We 
say prematurely, for we have the feeling 
that if such talents ripen at a somewhat 
later age they offer a better guarantee for 
a systematic development. But a natural 
gift for analyzing a composition properly 
into all its constituent phrases and a sense 
for dynamic effects are surprising in this 
boy. That his tone still lacks a velvety 
beauty, the volume and the power to do 
justice to technically difficult figures and 
runs may be attributed to his youthfulness. 
The boy seemed in no danger of having 
his head turned by the sincere applause of 
the large audience. 

George Fergusson, the Scotch-American 
baritone, gave his first concert of this sea- 
son on Wednesday evening in Beethoven 


Saal. It has been interesting to witness 
Mr. Fergusson’s progressive evolution in 
the course of a number of years. He 


stands higher to-day perhaps as a singer 
than at any time before; no mannerisms 
of tone production or interpretation mar 
the effectiveness of his renditions, and he 
deserves the fullest credit for having 
strenuously continued to strive, even at a 
time when his popularity seemed greatest. 
Fergusson’s program on Wednesday did 
justice to his pronounced artistic personal- 
ity, the choice of his songs by Schubert, 
srahms, Wolf and Loewe giving evidence 
of his refined artistic taste. Few American 
or English-speaking singers are such 
masters of the German diction as Fergus- 
son, and what that means only he who has 
labored with the German language can ap- 
preciate. But why this tremolo when sing- 
ing piano or messoforte? Fergusson’s best 
tones are unquestionably those of the 
higher register when sung forte. 

Félix Draeseke, composer, of the classi- 
cal school, celebrates his seventy-fifth birth- 
day to-morrow, October 7. Through all 
the revolutionizing era of modern music 
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he has remained true to his ideals of a 
former generation. At one time an en- 
thusiastic disciple of Liszt and later a 
pioneer for the reformatory endeavors 
in modern German music, which had their 
source in Weimar and subsequently Bay- 
reuth, he soon devoted himself again to 
the classical genre in which alone his per- 
sonality was enabled to unfold itself. In 
his writings he most energetically antag- 
onized the modern tendency in music. The 
most conspicuous of his compositions are 
the “Tragic Symphony,” the operas 
“Gudrun” and “Herrat” and various choral 
and chamber music pieces. 
O. P. JAcos. 
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Emma Patten, a Western Soprano, Who 
Is Winning Laurels in Europe 


This snapshot of Emma Patten, the so- 
prano, was taken upon her recent arrival 
in Cherbourg, France, on the steamer 


Rotterdam, Miss Patten is at present ap- 
pearing in France and will return to Amer- 
ica about December 10. [ler first concert 
will be in her home town of Appleton, 
Wis., on December 20. 





Lawson Pupil Wins New Laurels 
At a reception and musicale given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria October 10 by the 
Daughters of Ohio, Lillian Concord Jona- 
sen, a young dramatic soprano pupil of 
Dr. Franklin Lawson’s, made a fine im- 
pression with her singing of “Temple 
sells,” by Amy Wood forde-Finden, and re- 
ceived an ovation after her rendition of 
the dramatic Santuzza aria from Mascag- 
nis “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The accom- 
paniments were brilliantly played by Paul- 
ine Nurnberger, Dr. Lawson’s regular ac- 
companist. 


WINS DRESDEN SUCCESSES 


Hotchkiss Street, American Baritone, 
Pleases in Varied Programs 


DrespEN, Oct. 17.—The American bari- 
tone, Hotchkiss Street, sang with much suc- 
cess at the Scots’ Church recently, render- 
ing an aria from “Elijah,” and winning 
high encomiums for his fine rendition. On 
September 25 he was heard to equal ad- 
vantage at a musical “at home” given by 
Anna Ingman, at which he _ presented 
French, American and German selections. 
Among the listeners were many profes- 
musicians, such as Mrs. Brown 
the American singer of the Chem- 
Harry Field, the Canadian pi- 
many others. Mme. Gilquin, a 
prominent French singer, beautifully ac- 
companied by Mr. Bachmann, contributed 
song selections by French composers in a 
highly artistic manner. 

The soloists of the six symphony con- 
certs by the “Musikfreunde” will be Ottilie 
Metzger, Michael von Zadora, Alexander 
Petschnikoff, Hermann Gura and Margret 
Preuse-Matzenaver. Among the newer 


Read, 
nitz opera; 
anist, and 


compositions to be performed are J. L. Ni- 
codé’s “Die Jagd nach dem Glueck,” Alvin 
Kranich’s American Rhapsody,  Saint- 
Saéns’s Suite Algerienne and _ César 


Franck’s “Le Djinns.” 


LOUISVILLE TEACHERS MEET 


Musical Pedagogs Plan Discussions on 
Orchestra, Piano, Voice, etc. 


Ky., Oct. 24.—The Louisville 
Music Teachers’ Association held its first 
meeting of the season in the studio of 
Clement Stapleford, and outlined the work 
for the coming year. It was decided to 
devote each meeting to a special subject: 


LovuISVILLE, 


orchestra music, piano, organ, voice, violin, 
etc., to be discussed in turn, under the 
leadership of some one member of the 
association. 

New operas are to be taken up and 
studied. Mrs. Emilv Davidson will lead 
the first meeting assigned to that sub- 
ject, and has selected “Grisélidis,” which 


she will sketch out with vocal and instru- 
mental il. ustrations. The officers ot the 
association are: Clement Stapleford, presi- 


dent; Mrs. Emily Davidson, vice-president; 
Grace Leigh Scott, secretary; William Co- 
nen, treasurer. H. P. 





Mrs. LaMont’s Lecture Recital on Song 
of American Indian 


Mrs. Enid M. S. LaMont gave a 
presentation of her new lecture 
recital, “Story and Song of the American 
Indian,’ on October 12, before the New 
Century Club of Wilmington, Dela. She 
was assisted by Beatrice Jones, pianist 
The program contained, for voice: “rymn 
to the Sun,” Troyer: “Bird Dance Song, 
Farwell; “Tribal Prayer,” Fillmore ; “Fire 
Song of the Apache,” Troyer; “The Moon 
Drops Low,” and “From the Land of Sky- 
Blue Water,” Cadman; and for piano, 
“Song of the Leader” and “Ichibuzzhi,” 
Farwell, and ‘rom an Indian Lodge,’ 
MacDowell. 


first 
song 


Melba in London, Ont. 


LonpDON, Ont., Oct. 1.—Mme. Melba 
stirred a big audience to frequent and 
demonstrative applause at her concert here 
last Saturday. Her voice seemed at its 
best. Albert Quesnel, tenor; John Lem- 
more, flutist; Ada Sassoli, harpist, and 
Maurice Lefarge, accompanist, also par- 
ticipated in the audience’s favor. 
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GERTRUDE RENNYSON AND BAYREUTH 





Unique Honor Extended to Young American Soprano to Sing “ Eva” 
Next Summer Declined Despite Confidence Placed 
in Her by Management 


N invitation to sing even a small role 
in the Bayreuth Festival is regarded 
by German artists as the very highest honor 
which can fall to their lot, and few there 
are who would not willingly make untold 
sacrifices for the privilege of singing a 
leading part. Something distinctly out of 
the ordinary, therefore, is the singer who 
is willing to forego the exalted privilege 
on the grounds that her artistic reputation 
might suffer injury owing to some inability 
to satisfy the requirements of Wagner to 
the utmost. 

Such an exceptional mortal is Gertrude 
Rennyson, the American soprano. The ap- 
pearance in question would not mark her 
Bayreuth début, it is true. She appeared 
in the 1909 festival as Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 
and scored an unqualified triumph. It was 
the first time that an American Elsa had 
appeared on the boards of the Wagner 
Theater since the memorable year in which 
_ Nordica had filled the role. The Wagner 
family were surprised and delighted, and 
a request was quickly forthcoming to pre- 
pare for an impersonation of Eva, in 
“Meistersinger,” for the performances to 
be held in Io1t. 

“In this instance I have decided to re- 
fuse,” declared Miss Rennyson a few days 
ago to a representative of MusicAL AMER- 
Ica, “simply because I do not feel sure 
that I can do the part such justice as is ex- 
pected of an artist of my rank in Ger- 
many. Eva has not the lyrical flow of 
music such as falls to Elsa and Elizabeth. 
Her phrases are short and choppy, and 
from a dramatic side the successful artist 
must be something of a soubrette. But 
even if I could satisfy this aspect of the 
role I do not feel that I have a sufficiently 
comprehensive grasp of the German nature 
to be the ideal kva. You see every person 
who interprets a character in the ‘Meister- 
singer’ must possess a specifically German 
feeling and way of doing things. I cannot 
exactly describe it. But I can feel it, 
and so can anybody who has been in Ger- 
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many and seen a good presentation of the 
opera. Until I have this quality I shall not 
sing Eva, however great an honor an invi- 
tation to Bayreuth for the purpose may be. 

“IT am classed in Germany as a ‘jugend- 
lich-dramatisch’ singer. But when I first 
went to Prague some years ago to sing 
under the direction of Angelo Neumann, 
at the Prague Opera, he suddenly informed 
me that I was not a ‘jugendlich’ but a 
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Gertrude Rennyson as “Sieglinde” 


real ‘dramatisch’ soprano, and capable of 
singing the Briinnhildes and Isolde. Now 
I do not look like a lyric soprano, and as 
my middle register is rather heavy he was 
probably deceived by that, too. At any 
rate, he praised my ‘hoch-dramatisch’ qual- 
ities so much that I consented. We are all 
more or less susceptible to flattery, you 
know. But after trying several roles | 
felt that he was mistaken, and my opinion 
was further strengthened by that of Sieg- 
fried Wagner, who came to hear me sing. 
Neumann was incensed, of course, declar- 
ing that he understood what real singing 
ought to be and deploring the practices of 
present-day artists in spoiling their voices 
by what was unfit for them. In spite of 
him I became the ‘jugendlich’ again, and 
was engaged at Bayreuth for Elsa. 

“Tt is five years now since I have sung 
in my own country, and I am very anxious 
to be back here again. My present stay is, 
unfortunately, only a visit, and I shall have 
to return to Europe again. But my main 
object is to return here and to sing for my 
own countrymen—and principally in Eng- 
lish.” 

Miss. Rennyson was heard in the prin- 
cipal houses of Germany, France and Eng- 
land during her sojourn abroad. She sang 
for the nobility on several occasions and 
received most flattering ovations. 
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RECITAL BY MISS TEMPLE 





Boston Soprano, with Miriam Brooks, 
Pianist, Wins Success in Winchester 


Boston, Oct. 24.—Dorothvy Temple, so- 
prano, with Miriam Brooks, pianist, gave 
a recital in Winchester last Tuesday even- 
ing, playing this program: 

Miss Temple, “Come Live With Me,” E. A. 
Brown; “Batti, Batti,” Mozart; “Schlaf, holdes 
Kind,” Wagner; “Zu der Rose, zu dem Weine,”’ 
E. Schuett; “‘Lament to Adonis,’’ K. R. Heyman; 
“Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” Verdi; ‘‘When 
Love Is Kind,” Old English; “Romany Spring 
Song,’’ A. Horrocks; “Povera Rondinella,” Scon- 
1; “L’Hirondelle,’”’ Dell’ Acqua; ‘‘Allah, Be 
With Us,”’ A. Woodford-Finden; ‘‘La Seretiata,” 
Tosti; “Three Wise Men of Gotham,” E. A. 
Brown; “My Laddie,” Wm. Arwin Thayer, Miss 
a Barcarolle, G. Faure, and Caprice, Saint- 
aéns, 


Miss Temple is to be particularly com- 
mended for her admirable diction, not 
alone in English but in German and other 
languages. She has gained much in execu- 
tion and in interpretation since she was last 
heard in Winchester a year or more ago, 
when she left for Italy to study with 
Signor Francheschetti. The opening num- 
ber on the program and one of her en- 
cores, “Three Wise Men of Gotham,” were 
written by Miss Temple’s mother, Mrs. E. 


A. Brown. Miss Brooks played well in 
accompaniment and solo. There was a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 


D.L. L. 





SPIERING PUPIL’S SUCCESS 





Nicoline Zedeler Wins Ovations on Tour 
with Sousa’s Band 


Nicoline Zedeler, a Spiering pupil, who 
has been engaged for the world tour with 
Sousa’s Band, has had a great success .as 
soloist in a recent opening tour in this 
country with that organization. 

Miss Zedeler is a brilliant violinist, has 
a large tone and a remarkable executive 
talent. This latter is especially shown in 
her playing of double-stops, which she per- 
forms with sureness and impeccable intona- 
tion. 

During this short tour Miss Zedeler has 
played in fifteen or twenty cities of the 
East and middle West, and has everywhere 
received ovations. Her performances have 
won many encores for her and the critics 
write unanimously of her ability as an 
executant and her distinct success as an 
interpreter of some of the greatest violin 
classics. 





Robert Alvin Augustine Returns from 
Vacation Abroad 


Robert Alvin Augustine, the vocal 
teacher, has opened his studio at No. 318 
West Fifty-sixth street, New York, after a 
Summer vacation, the first part of which 
was spent in Paris and London and the 
latter part in northwestern Wisconsin. At 
New Richmond and Glenwood City in that 
State he had large classes and at the close 
gave two very successful recitals. His 
pupil, Mrs. Etta Richardson, of Washing- 
ton, Pa., was the soprano soloist at the 
opening organ recital of the series given by 
Caspar Koch at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, 
on October 7. 





Cecil Fanning’s October Tour 


Cecil Fanning, the baritone, who scored 
emphatic triumphs at each of his appear- 
ances at the recent Portland and Bangor, 
Me., festivals, has been filling these en- 
garvements during the two weeks beginning 
October 17: October 17, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Faribault, Minn.; 18, Pittsburg Academy, 
Owatonna, Minn.; 20, Aurora, Ill.; 21, 
Evanston, Ill, Northwestern University; 
24, Webster City, Ia.; 25, Tabor College, 
la.; 27, Tiffin, O., Heidelberg University; 
28, Columbus, O., Ohio State wniversity; 
31, Culsee, Ind., Wulsee Military Academy. 
He will be accompanied, as usual, by H. B. 
Turpin. 





Clifford Cairns to Sing in Boston 


Cliiford Cairns, the basso-cantante on the 
Lager: list, is engaged for the December 
performance of “Messiah” and the Verdi 
“Requiem,” to be given in February, by 
the Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston. 
Mr. Lagen has already booked Mr. Cairns 
for several other important dates. 





NEW ARTISTS HEARD 
AT SEATTLE CONCERTS 


Singers and Instrumentalists Achieve 
Gratifying Results at Season’s 
Opening Events 


SEATTLE, Oct. 20.—The musical season 
opened with the complimentary concert 
given by the Ladies’ Musical Club at the 
Plymouth Church on Monday afternoon, 
October 3. At this concert three artists 
new to Seattle were heard in public for 
the first time and the success of each was 
attested by warm applause. Mme. Jessie 


Nash-Stover, a recent addition to the fac- 
ulty of the Columoia College of Music, 
possesses a fine soprano voice which she 
uses intelligently. The other two soloists 
were Mabel Cliff, organist, and Albany 
Ritchie, violinist, both of whom gave pleas- 
ure. The first concert in the series otfered 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club occurs Thurs- 
day evening, Octover 13, with dcotti and 
Pasquali as the dual attraction. 

Two recent recitals that proved attrac- 
tive were Dr. F. W. Chace’s organ recital 
last Sunday afternoon at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and the piano recital 
given October 10, by George McManus, who 
is home for a short time from his studies 
under Godowsky and Lhevinne. Mr. Mc- 
Manus expects to return abroad in the near 
future. 

Dr. Chace was assisted in his recital by 
a chorus of fifty voices and four soloists, 
Mrs. Grace Farrington Homsted, soprano; 
Mrs. Jansen, alto; Henry O. Price, tenor, 
and M. M. Grout, bass A novelty on the 
program was the symphonic poem for 
grand organ, “From the West,” by Lemare. 
On October 17 the choir and soloists will 
be heard again in “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor. 

The Columbia College of Music pre- 
sented three members of its faculty in_con- 
cert to-night in a very fine program. Silvio 
Risegari, pianist, has just been added to 
the faculty and was heard at this concert 
for the first time in Seattle. On the pro- 
gram with him were Mme. Nash-Stover, 
soprano, and Mrs. Julia Hacke-Risegari, 
violinist. The accompanist was Mrs. Ad- 
rienne Langer-Marcovich. 

The sale of seats for the Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts is splendid this year and 
indicates capacity houses at each one, The 
first concert is set for October 28, when 


the soloist will be Mme. Gadski. 
F. F. B. 
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Voice 
Culture 


Vocal pupils and professional singers are invited to investigate the method of voice cul- 
ture taught by Robert Alvin Augustine, by which most gratifying results are obtained, 
such as increase of volume, range and flexibility as well as improvement in diction and 
breath control. The method is entirely original, and convincing proofs of its value and 
possibilities are obtained in a very few lessons. No facial contortions, no mir- 
rors, no practicing on vowels and no “‘thinking’”’ of tones. Anyone writing or 
calling will be given thorough opportunity to investigate. 


ROBERT ALVIN AUGUSTINE (‘"ccirmcs’) 318 W. 56th St. 


October 29, 1910. 
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NEW WORK A PUZZLE 
FOR BOSTON CRITICS 


Scriabine’s ‘‘ Poem of Ecstasy” 
Leaves Learned Musical Com- 
mentators “ Up in the Air”’ 


Boston, Oct. 23.—The second novelty of 
the symphony season was heard when Mr. 
Fiedler placed upon the third program of 
the symphony concerts Scriabine’s “Poem 
of Ecstasy,” which was heard for the first 
time in Boston. A Boston audience heard 
Scriabine then for the first time, and it was 
obviously embarrassed by the experience. A 
few listened attentively, and fewer still ap- 
plauded the music and Mr. Fiedler’s splen- 
did reading, until the conductor bowed ac- 
knowledgments. The rest of those present 
were puzzled whether to laugh or sneer, 
and this attitude was reflected next day, to 
a certain degree, in the daily press. The 
Boston critics, I am sure, are one and all 
fond of their task. Surely they write for 
the joy of the thing. Mr. Elson admitted 
the orchestral aptitude of Scriabine, but 
deplored his tendencies, and considered that 
such “ecstasy” was “the kind of ecstasy 
that is sold in Russia at two roubles a 
bottle !” 


To Mr. Parker, of the Transcript, the 
work brought suggestions of fantastic 
phantasmagoria, and other such monstrosi- 
ties known only in all their horridness to 
the composer. Mr. Wilson, ot the Globe, 
in an article which showed signs of the 
editor’s blue pencil, contented himself with 
remarking that Scriabine’s writing for a 
B83 Flat trumpet was of the most obstrep- 
orous and impossible variety. The Boston 
Post, though we quote who should not, felt 
that in this monstrous work Scriabine gave 
evidence of an unusual talent and indi- 
viduality, that “Scriabine is a true rhap- 
sodist, not a self-styled one,” but that a 
Boston audience had “the right to take ex- 
ception to pages which certainly have an 
unhappy effect at a first hearing. There 
are some striking places in the ‘Poem of 
Ecstasy,’ but the ideas are not, as a rule, 
well handled for any length of time. A 
man may be a rhapsodist, yet retain con- 
tinuity of thought in his compositions. He 
must do this. There is little coherency in 
this symphonic poem, and the musical 
phrases which give backbone to the piece 
are not always happily chosen.” 

Alas for these tolerant views! The voice 
of Mr. Hale, in the Boston Herald, sounded 
loud in the land: “It is easy to see how 
many will dismiss this work after one hear- 
ing as chaotic. They will speak of pleasing 
passages in juxtaposition with those that 
are barbarically boisterous. They will not 
find continuous thought, but loosely con- 
nected episodes. Mr. Scriabine is 
not only a harmonist of the advanced 
school, not only one skilled in instrumenta- 
tion; he has individuality, and he has 
imagination. This rhapsody is not 
cerebral music; it is emotional, and the 
emotional will be moved when they hear it. 
The music will suggest to them thoughts 
which have come to them, but they them- 
selves could not express these thoughts in 
music or in words. They will be stirred 
within; they, too, will be for the moment 
ecstatic. 

“Others will be interested in the harmonic 
expression ard in the manner of instru- 
mentation, the vwiending of timbres, the 
use of solo instruments in effects of en- 


. Romanic of the White 


semble; and there are twilight and mys- 
terious "effects ; there are etfects that recall 
operations of nature, phenomena that are 
still mysterious, tumultuous, though famil- 
iar for centuries. 

“Perhaps the highest tribute to this singu- 
lar composition is this: It is not easy to 
describe the music to one that did not hear 
it; it is not easy for two that did hear it 
to express their views, one to the other. 
It is better to be silent about emotional 
music that works its spell. When a great 
deal can be spoken or written about that 
which “is plausibly emotional, the poetic 
quality of the emotion may well be ques- 
tioned. 

“Another high tribute to ‘The Poem of 
Ecstasy’ is that some will dislike it and 
some will hold it in detestation.” 

The concert commenced with Bach’s 
third “Brandenburg” Concerto for three 
first violins, three second violins, three 
violas and ’cello and bass. Also, a harpsi- 
chord was thrown in for good measure. Its 
tinkle could be distinguished in the softer 
passages. The performance was excellent, 
and the music most entertaining in its sub- 
stance. The ditnculty was the size of the 
concert hall, larger, presumably, than any- 
thing of the sort that Bach ever dreamed of 
when he wrote his music, and the number 
of instruments, in the proportion of sixteen 
to three, which made the whole composition 
rather heavy and swollen to the ear. Such 
music, in the first place, is not for a sym- 
phony hall. 

Hearing Beethoven’s early symphony, 
which was given an admirable performance, 
one realized again the absolute beauty and 
perfection of the introduction, an introduc- 
tion which has not its superior in any sym- 
phonic work of such style. And in this 
early symphony there are other striking 
things, as well as the introduction, which 
seemed to give great pleasure to the audi- 
ence. 

The final piece was Sibelius’s “symphonic 
poem,” “Finlandia,” which no more merits 
the title of “symphonic poem” than it does 
a place on a program of serious symphonic 
music. If this year had been 1776, it would 
have been the gfeatest inspiration to have 
heard those militant strains, but it was not 
76, and as an artistic creation, having value 
as a work of art, above and aloof from all 
other things, this national expression has 
no value whatever. 

Roberto Moranzoni, the new assistant 
conductor of the Boston Opera Company, 
is expected to arrive here on the 26th. He 
will then be accompanied by his colleagues, 
the assistant conductors, Arnoldo Schiavone 
and Oscar Spirescu. On the boat with Mr. 
Moranzoni and his companions will be ad- 
ditional members of the chorus and other 
singers of the company. The New Am- 
sterdam, of the MHolland-American line, 
will on the 31st of the month bring to Bos 
ton Lydia Lipkowska, Fely Dereyne, Janka 
Czaplinska, Celine Bonheur, Leo Devaux, 
Gerardo Gerardi, George Baklanoff, and 
Leon Sibiriakoff. Mr. Constantino will ar- 
rive, via Panama, about November 1, from 
Chili. Carmine Montella, the Spanish 
baritone, will reach Boston with the 
Star line. Maria 
Gay and Giovanni Zenatello will sail from 
Cherbourg, December 4. 

This evening, at the Hemenway Cham- 
bers, Pietro Vallini of the New England 
Conservatory played his recently completed 
opera, “Vilfrido,” in the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell, Eben Jordan, the con- 
ductors, Arnold Conti and André Caplet, 
and one or two invited guests. Mr. Rus- 
sell has yet to pronounce his opinion of the 
work. 

The interesting announcement has been 
made that Mrs. R. J. Hall will resume her 
series of orchestral concerts of modern 
music this Winter, with an improved and 
enlarged orchestra, under the direction of 
Georges Longy, as usual. O. D. 
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BEETHOVEN AS A COMPOSER FOR PIANO 





Earle La Ross Thinks the Master Sacrificed the Instrument for the 
Musical Idea—Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Bach More Idiomatic, 


He Holds 


OQ you know,” contemplatively ob- 
served my friend the young Amer- 
ican pianist, Earle Douglas La Ross, as he 
paused in front of the new New York 
Library, “that building is a Beethoven 
Sonata in form. Do you notice how clear 
and simple it is in outline, almost obvious 
—and yet not commonplace—and how it ex- 
presses strength but not clumsiness? 
“And yet, strange to say, while I admire 

















Earle 


La_ Ross, 
Pianist, Who Will Give Many 
Recitals This Season 


a Young American 


Beethoven’s larger works extravagantly, | 
cannot bring myself to regard his piano 
sonatas as the most characteristic of his 
works. I’m not denying the greatness of 
his genius, for that, of course, is universal- 
ly recognized, but to me the sonatas are 
not as pianistic as the symphonic works 
are orchestral. When Beethoven wrote a 
sonata he gave first place to the musical 
idea and then thought of the instrument. 
Especially is this true of his later works. 
His great talent for orchestra overshadowed 
his ability to compose pianistic works; just 
as his vocal works are in a sense unvocal, 
so are his piano compositions at times un- 
idiomatic. 

“How he lacks pianistically may be seen 
when one plays the works of Cnopin, of 
Schumann, of Liszt, and even of Bach. 
These men are the first exponents of the 
idiom of the piano and their very musical 
ideas seem to have been conceived with the 
keyboard in mind. Thus an idea, musically 
unimportant when compared with the 
trenchant themes of Keethoven, becomes 
effective and striking because it fits the in- 
strument. And then those first three men 
transformed even commonplace subjects 
because of a certain power of poetic fancy. 
This Beethoven exhibited only in rare in- 
stances in his sonatas. While his works 
have a certain grandeur and directness of 
appeal, yet, clothed with poetic imagination, 
they would have lost little and have gained 
much. 

“Now, Bach, on the other hand, while 
neither poetic, in the hiwhest sense, nor un- 
couth in his treatment of subjects, is always 
pianistic. He may be dry as dust to the 
average listener, but he is a constant joy, 
the bread of life, to the pianist. Brahms, 
on the other hand, conceived most of his 
compositions orchestrally. 

“T’ve been trying, in my recital programs, 


to get away from the hackneyed. In place 
of beginning with Bach and ending with 
Liszt, I place the Bach numbers in the 
middle and play many new things, both 
before and after. Why should not the in- 
tellectual works of the old cantor serve as 
a breathing spot, an oasis, in the recital 
program? I play modern works because I 
feel that the pianist ought to furnish the 
legitimate outlet for the works of unknown 
composers. A man may write hundreds of 
compositions, but what is the use unless 
they are performed? The future of the 
American composer lies entirely in the 
hands of the performer, whether he be 
pianist, violinist, singer or conductor, and 
unless these co-operate and play his com- 
positions his work almost goes for naught. 
As far as I, personally, am concerned I 
shall exploit all of the new works I can 
in my recitals. 

“Also, while pianists are reputed to be 
better musicians than violinists or singers, 
[ still believe that they, as a class, have 
much to learn. Every pianist should at- 
tempt other musical work to broaden his 
conception of music. In my case, I take 
the greatest delight in choral directing, and 
have had a chorus for a number of years. 
Though my concert work breaks into this, 
yet I feel that it is valuable as an educa- 
tional force and shall continue to direct as 
long as I have time to do so. The 
average pianist wiu profit greatly irom a 
musical standpoint if he will interest him- 
self in other musical activities.” 





MAUD POWELL OPENS SEASON 





Violinist at Her Best in Giving of Ad- 
mirable Toledo Program 


Totepo, O., Oct. 22.—Seldom have To- 
ledo music-lovers enjoyed a violin recital 
more from every point of view than that 
offered by Maud Powell at the Colling- 
wood on Friday evenine. October 21. Miss 
Powell was at her very best, and played 
a program consisting of the “Spanish Sym- 
phony” of Lalo, two movements from the 
EK Major Sonata of Bach, her own arrange- 
ment of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Deep River,” 
a Russian “Cradle Song,” by Cesar Cui, 
and a Wieniawski “Capriccio.” All of 
these were played with an enchanting lim- 
pidity of tone, poetry of interpretation and 
constant adherence to the pitch. The 
Wieniawski number, played as it was with 
wealth of shading and contagious buoy- 
ancy of rhythm, roused the audience to 
such a point of enthusiasm that it stub- 
bornly refused to leave the hall until the 
artist had given an encore. At the close 
of the concert a reception was tendered the 
violinist. 

Throughout the recital Waldemar Lia- 
chowsky charmed the audience by his ac- 
companiments as well as by several piano 
solos. 





San Antonio’s Musical Feast 


ANTONIO, Tex., Oct. 19.—That San 
Antonio, musically considered, is still “on 
the map” is indicated by the announcement 
just made that Mme. Schumann-Heink, the 
Kneisel Quartet, the organist, Clarence 
Eddy, Damrosch and his orchestra, and the 
pianist, Helena Lewyn, are to appear here 
during the season. 


SAN 


Richard Barthelemy IIl 


Richard Barthelemy, composer and teach- 
er, formerly accompanist for Enrico Ca- 
ruso, is ill with typhoid fever at his hotel 
in New York. He arrived from Europe 
three weeks ago and almost immediately 
afterward was attacked with the fever. 
His condition is now favorable. 
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MAKE DEBUT ABROAD, URGED CAMPANARI 





It Is Necessary to Success in 
America, Famous Baritone 
Told His Son 


Although Cristoforo Campanari, the son 
of the famous baritone, Giuseppe Campa- 
nari, has until recently been living with his 
father in this country, his recent début on 
the operatic stage was effected in Italy. 
This came about not because Mr. Campa- 
nari, Jr.. would have experienced difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing in any of the Amer- 


ican opera houses, but merely because his 
father demanded that matters be carried 
out in this fashion. Should the young man 
begin his career in America, reasoned Mr. 
Campanari, he would be condemned to 
small réles for a year, two years, three 
years, and perhaps indefinitely. 

“You must’ go abroad,” he told Cristo- 
foro, “and there you must put forth your 
best powers in a way that will eventually 
secure you a high artistic reputation. Un- 
der these circumstances only will you be 
able to return to America and be heard in 
réles of importance.” 

The young baritone duly followed his 
father’s advice. He went abroad and made 
his début in Naples, singing with gratifying 
success the réle of Germont, in “Traviata.” 
Later he appeared in Rome with equally 
fortunate results. His voice was declared 
to be one of remarkably beautiful quality, 
and as he was a pupil of his illustrious 
father any impeachment of his schooling 
or acting was out of the question. 

Young Mr. Campanari has since traveled 
in Germany, singing the principal baritone 
roles in Italian operas with ever-increasing 





Cristoforo Campanari, Son of Former 
Metropolitan Opera Baritone. He 
Recently Made His Début in Italy 


success. He has also been heard in Trieste 
and, at the present time, it seems as though 
his return to America to appear in the 
“roles of importance” which his father de- 
sired for him is the matter of a short time. 





DAMROSCH FOR LOUISVILLE 





New York Conductor and His Orchestra 
Engaged for May Festival 


LouIsviL_e, Oct. 24.—The Louisville May 
Music Festival Society has entered into a 
contract with Walter Damrosch for the 
services of himself and his orchestra at 
the festival to occur in May, torr. Mr. 
Damrosch will bring with him this quartet 
of eminent singers: Florence Hinkle, so- 
Albert 


prano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
Quesnel, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
ass. 


The work of building up the festival 
chorus has already begun. Mr. Molen- 
graft has the Louisville contingent of the 
chorus in active rehearsal, while the Men- 
delssohn choir of New Albany, Ind., an 
auxiliary chorus, has also begun its re- 
hearsals. 

Caroline Bouregard, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the public schools, will shortly begin 
work with the children, who will partici- 
pate in Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” 
which with Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen One- 
gin” makes the principal choral numbers 
of the festival. 

The Louisville Quartet and Quintet Club, 
which has provided exquisite chamber mu- 
sic for the musically elect for several sea- 
sons past, has announced its six programs 
for the coming season. The club is made 
up of the following artists: Mrs. J. E. 
Whitney, piano; Charles Letzler, first vio- 
lin; Mrs. Alinda W. Rudolph, second vio- 
lin; Victor H. Rudolph, viola, and Karl 
Schmidt, ’cello. _ 8 


MONTGOMERY’S CONCERTS 


Pasquali and Borchard on the List of 
Artists to Visit the City 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 22.—A _ notable 
concert ‘series has been arranged for the 
delectation of Montgomery music lovers 
this season and will bring here, among 
others, Bernice de Pasquali, prima donna 
soprano, on November 10; Fannie Lockett 
Marks, violinist and Montgomery’s own 
artist, December 6; Adolph Borchard, the 
Parisian pianist, Januarv 26; the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, April 24. 

There have also been plans made to give 
the cantata “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
under the direction of George Lindner. 
This will be sung by home talent in March. 


J. P.M 


To Welcome Mascagni 


An Italian-American Citizens’ Reception 
Committee has been organized in New 
York to extend a welcome to Pietro Mas- 
cagni, the Italian composer, upon his ar- 
rival in this country on Wednesday, No- 
vember 2. A parade will be a feature. 











Gilibert’s Triumph in Tone Production 


[W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun] 

It would be idle to say that he (Gilibert) 
was a master of tone production. That he 
assuredly was not, yet he achieved wonders 
in this department of his art, for he created 
an illusion of interesting tone quality with 
a voice which resolutely fought against 
that very thing. Only singers can compre- 


hend what it means to make hearers believe 
that tones are beautiful when they are not. 
This can be accomplished only by that ex- 
quisite nicety of balance in the adjustment 
of the relations of the tones constituting 
a phrase that the inefficiency of certain 
single sounds is concealed in the general 
beauty which charms alike the ear and the 
artistic intelligence. It was in such master- 
ly treatment of the phrase that Mr. Gili- 
bert excelled. 


SORRY MME. ALDA 
DIDN'T SING MORE 


Ann Arbor Audience Immensely 
Pleased with Her Opening 
Concert 


ANN Arpor, Micu.. Oct. Frances 
Alda gave her first concert in America for 
this season last night before an audience 
which left her no chance to doubt that she 
was a favorite. Perfection of art and 
beauty of person but made the listener wish 
for a longer program than was given. The 
occasion was the opening of the Choral 
Union course, given in University Hall un- 
der direction of the University Musical 
Society. 

The last of the group of French songs, 
the Gavotte from “Manon,” brought so 
much applause that the singer gave the 
pathetic little song, “Daddy,” as an encore. 
Old Italian, German, French and English 
songs, all were sung with peculiar charm. 
Richard Hageman at the piano did capable 
work. The program follows: 











Old Italian Songs: “Per la Gloria,” SG. Bonon- 
cini; “Se Ti M’ami,” G. Pergolesi; * Amarilli,”’ 
G. Caccini; aria from “ Mefistofole, ” Boito. Ger- 
man Songs: “Die Lotosblume,” “Er ists” and 
“Du bist wie eine Blume,’’ R. Schumann; “Ich 
trage meine Minna” and ‘‘Standchen,” Strauss. 
French Songs: “Chanson Triste,’’ Duparc; ‘‘Nell,”’ 
Faure; Romance, Debussy; ‘Chant Venetien,”’ 
Bemberg; Gavotte, ‘“‘Manon,’’ Massenet. English 
Songs: “Charity,’”’ MacDermid; “From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water,” Cadman; “Damon,” Max 
Strange; “Shepherd Thy Demeanour Vary,” Lane 
Wilson; “The Year’s at the Spring,’ Beach. 





Bispham’s Carnegie Hall Program 


David Bispham has arranged the follow- 
ing program for the all-English song re- 
cital which he will give Sunday afternoon, 
October 30, in Carnegie Hall, New York: 
“O, Ruddier than the Cherry” (“Acis and 
Galatea”), Handel; “Believe Me, if all 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” Tom 
Moore’s “n melodies ; “Down Among the 
Dead Men,” Dyer, Jacobite song ; “Tom 
the Rhymer” "(Scotch ballad); “Kdward” 
(Percy’s Reliques) and “The Wedding 
Song” (Goethe), by Carl Loewe; “The Old 
Boatman,” Mrs. Freer; “Two Lovers and 
Lizette” and “The Banjo Song,” Sidney 
Homer ; “Song of the Flint” (“The Cave 
Man”), William J. McCoy; “Invocation to 
Youth” (‘ ‘Paoletta”’ ), Pietro Floridia; reci- 
tation to music, “King Robert of Sicily” 
(Longfellow), Rossetter G. Cole. 





$40,000 to Aid Young Musicians 
Paris, Oct. 21—A gift of $40,000 to aid 
young musicians has been made to the 
Paris Conservatoire by the Viscountess la 
Redorte. 





A festival of Saint-Saéns operas is to be 
held in Algiers this month. 


NOTED ARTISTS ON 
QMAHA’S PROGRAM 


Admirable Recital Course Arranged 
for City—Local Organiza- 
tions Active 


Omana, Nes, Oct. 21.—That Omaha 
music-lovers will have a rich store of mu- 
sical enjoyment this’season is proved by the 
list of artists whom Miss Hopper, the local 
manager, will bring here in a course of seven 
concerts. The series comprises recitals by 
Antonio Scotti, Liza Lehmann, with her 
quartet, Frances Alda, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, 
Alessandro Bonci and 
These concerts will 
Tues- 





Ferruccio Busoni, 
the Flonzaley Quartet. 
be given at the Brandeis Theater on 
day afternoons. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club will 
artist recitals in addition to its 
local activities, bringing to Omaha Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler and one other artist. 


The regular Winter’s work of this organi- 
zation will consist, in part, of programs 
devoted to ensemble music, music by Amer- 
ican and by modern German and Russian 
composers, and folk songs. 

The Omaha Oratorio Society, J. H. 
Simms, conductor, has taken up its season’s 
work preparatory to the May Festival of 
next Spring. The principal works studied 
thus far have been “The Battle of St. 
George,” by Elgar, and the choral ballad, 
“Spring’s Message,” by Gade; while a num- 
ber of part songs also are being studied. 
Much of the work this year will be unac- 
companied. 

It igs not yet decided whether the Men- 
delssohn Choir, Thomas J. Kelly, director, 
shall give a public concert this year. Its 
work will include the study of works by 
Russian composers. 

On the evening of October 18 occurred 
one of the early events of the local concert 
season, a recital by Frederic C. Free 
mantel, tenor, assisted by Mrs. Freemantel, 
accompanist. This was, virtually, the first 
formal appearance of these gifted perform 
ers in Omaha, and they met with an enthu 
siastic reception, which assures them appre 
ciation in their new home. Dr. Freemantel 
is the possessor of a voice of considerable 
power, the upper tones of which are un 
usually good. He sang a varied and taxing 
program. Particularly worthy of mention 
were two songs, “Mandoline” and “L’Ombre 
des Arbres,” by Debussy, a composer rarely 
heard here; “Le Moulin,” by Pierné; “Al 
lerseelen,” by Strauss, and “Myera,” by 
Clutsam. In Mrs. Freemantel the singer 
had the collaboration of one who combines 
the technic and finish of the solo pianist 
with the sympathy and tact of the skilled 


give two 





accompanist. E. S. W. 
The Dominant Ninth Choral Society 0! 
Alton, Ill., which has for several years 


given a festival here, will stick to soloists 
this year and dispense with the festiva! 
idea. In its stead, the “Hiawatha Trilogy 
of Coleridge Taylor will be given wit! 
prominent soloists and an orchestra r¢ 
cruited from one of the Western symphon) 
orchestras. The work will again be unde: 
the personal direction of Mrs. C. B. Rol 
land. 









cluding 
Otis B. Boise, 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


. OF BALTIMORE 
) HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


ENDOWED, the Conservatory offers every ¢ vantage for musical culture 
and maintains a Staff of 60 eminent European and American Masters, in- 


Mt. Vernon Place 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 
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The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 24 Soprano 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 24 Alto 
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612 WEST 135th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 





First of Saturday Morning Faculty Recitals Given at the Ziegfeld—Felix 
Borowski Begins Lecture Series—Victor Heinze’s 
Class-Playing Demonstrations 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—In the Ziegfeld last 
Saturday morning the first of the Saturday 
recitals was given before an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the dainty little thea- 
ter. Members of the faculty occupied the 
program places and Karl Reckzeh, Anatoli 
Melzakowski, Kirk Towns and Rose Blu- 
menthal gave a noteworthy recital. Grace 
Buedefeldt and Sol Alberti accompanied. 
Preceding the musical program Felix Bo- 
rowski gave the first of a series of lec- 
tures on musical subjects, which will con- 


tinue until Mr. Maryott commences his 


talks. 

Among the artist pupils of Mrs. Willard 
S. Bracken who have already this season 
made successful concert appearances are: 
Nellie Overpack, who recital last 
week at Chicago Heights, and May Welch, 
who has been touring through the West 
with Conway’s Band. 

Victor Heinze, of the Cosmopolitan Con- 
servatory, will resume his class-playing 
demonstrations on Tuesday afternoons, be- 
ginning this week. ‘These unique and in- 
teresting meetings are open to all of his 
pupils. Other students who wish to get a 
glimpse of his methods are always made 
welcome. 

Mrs. Regina Watson’s School, at No. 46 
East Indiana street, announces a series of 
nine individual recitals of her advanced 
pupils, on October, 8, October 22, Novem- 
ber 12, November 26, December 17, January 
14, January 28, February 15, March 1 and 
March 20. 

The Amateur Musical Club held its first 
meeting this season last Monday afternoon 
in the Assembly Hall of the Fine Arts 
Building. Priscilla Carver played Chevil- 
lard’s Lheme and Variations op. 5. After 
the musical program there was a reception 
for Mrs. Philip T. Bradley, who had been 
actively connected with this fine organiza- 
tion for many years past and who recently 
changed her residence to another city. 

The Drexel Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatic Art, located at No. 3946 Cottage 
Grove avenue, gave a concert in Audi- 
torium Recital Hall, Monday evening, in- 
troducing four new members of the fac- 
ulty: Louise Cozad, piano; Edith Alice 
Foley, soprano; Lulu Tyler Gates, reader, 
and Clarissa Max, violin. The program 
was varied and all the participants carried 
it with great credit to themselves and the 
satisfaction of their audience. 

Mrs. Lulu Jones Downing, who has a 
great success with her own compositions 
and is a popular pianist, as well, gave a 
delightful recital last Monday in Evanston 
and later during the week appeared at the 
first concert of the Edgewater Country 
Club. On the latter occasion a program 
of her songs was given by Mrs. Sanger 
Steel and Herbert Miller, baritone. Mrs. 
Downing has taken a studio in the Fine 
Arts Building. 

The Drake School of Music, which has a 
splendid outlook this season, has arranged 
for a series of bi-monthly recitals through- 
out the Winter at the Wurlitzer Hall, on 
Wabash avenue. In addition to these Earl 
R. Drake contemplates giving four orches- 
tral concerts in the Auditorium Recital 
Hall, the large orchestra being made up of 
pupils of his school. 

The pupils of J. E. Wilford gave an in- 


gave a 


teresting recital in his Kimball Hall studio 
last Friday evening. 

F. P. Leigh gave a successful piano 
recital last Monday evening in the Music 
Hall at Blue Island, Ill. 

May James, a young soprano who repre- 
sented Chicago so very creditably during 
the recent recital in Douglas, Mich., will 
this week sing before the Chicago Relief 
Corps in Fraternity Hall on Adams street. 

Jennie Maude Bliss has located a music 
school at Scoville Place Annex, in Oak 
Park. Miss Bliss has charge of the piano 





Carolyn Willard, Chicago Pianist, Who 
Has Returned to That City for 
the Winter Season 


department and has associated with her a 
violin and 


faculty for instruction in voice, 
theory. 

The Carrara marble bust of Dr. F. Zieg- 
feld presented to him some years ago by 


the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has been mounted on its elaborate 
onyx pedestal in the south hall of the re- 
ception floor of the new college building. 
The bust was made by the celebrated 
Italian sculptor, Bracony. 

Many students are interested in the com- 
ing of Josef Hofmann, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, who will make his first 
appearance, after an absence of several 
years, at Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
November 6. 

Carolyn Willard, concert pianist, who is 
now back for the Winter in her studio in 
the Fine Arts building, has gifts and 
accomplishments outside of music. The 
picture shows her just starting from the 
suburbs of Denver with Mr. a4 Mrs. Cor- 
nett on a shooting trip, via automobile, 
through Wald County, Col. On this trip 
Miss Willard scored twenty-two successful 
shots out of thirty. No prairie dog that 
came within range escaped her quick and 
accurate aim. 
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It is understood that the Apollo Musical 
Club has accumulated its full quota of 300 
singers and has a waiting list of fifty ap- 
plicants. Director Harrison Wild has be- 
gun rehearsals of Wolf-Ferrari’s “New 
Life” and Bach’s Magnificat in D. 

The Clark Modern School of Music gave 
a reception last Saturday afternoon at its 
new rooms in Kimball Hall Building. 

H. W. Owens, a Welsh singer, has re- 
turned from Delphos, O., where he attended 
an Eisteddfod in which were entered large 
choral bodies from that town, from Lima, 
and Venedocia, O. 

Nellie B. Flodin gave a Chopin recital in 
the Music Hall of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston last evening. 

At the entertainment of the King’s 
Daughters last week in the Lincoln Park 
Congregational Church Helena Bingham 
sang a group of her songs. 

The fourth Saturday afternoon recital of 
the American Conservatory will take place 
October 29 at Kimball Hall. Silvio Scionti, 
pianist, will be the soloist. With Adolf 
Weidig he will play the Violin Sonata in G 
Major, by Grieg. 

Two gifted pupils of Mrs. Regina Wat- 
son are preparing for an extended concert 
tour on the Pacific Coast this year. 

C. E.N. 


LOS ANGELES GERMANS 
SING THEIR PRIZE SONG 


Their Selection That Won the Kaiser 
Cup at San Francisco Repeated 
for Home Audience 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 17.—The leading 
musical event of the last week—outside ot 
the receipt of the artistic special number of 
MusicaL AMERICA—was the concert given 
by the singing section of the Turnverein 
Germania at Simpson Auditorium, Thurs- 
day evening. It will be membered that this 





is the society whicn captured the great 
prize, the Kaiser cup, at the recent sanger- 
fest at San Francisco. In order that the 
public might hear the numbers which were 
given that time, together with other and 
newer compositions, the society gave this 
program, and to emphasize the fact that 


the concert was not for selfish purposes 
the proceeds were donated to the immense 


fund being raised for the relatives of the 
victims of the dynamiting of the Times 
building, in which twenty men lost their 


lives. 

While the chorus is not large, having 
but fifty voices, it sings with much enthusi- 
asm under its leader, Ludwig Thomas, a 
music teacher of this city. The work of 
the singers was characterized by virility 
and an instinctive musical feeling not al- 


ways found in male choruses and seldom 
in female. 
Hegar’s “Morning Song” was the prin- 


cipal number and it was the singing of this 
which secured the prize. Consequently, it 
was given more than ordinary attention. 
It was so well sung that a repetition of it 
was demanded and given. Other numbers 
were compositions by Baldamus, Lauten- 
schlaeger, Silcher, Podberlsky and a set- 
ting of a Swedish folk song. Mrs. Bertha 
Amet was the soloist, singing an aria from 
“Figaro” and songs from Wolf and Tau- 
bert with excellent voice and expression. 
More than usual mention must be given 
a suite by Henry Schoenefeld, directed by 
the composer. The orchestra, with the 
capable Julius Bierlich as concertmaster, 
played this composition much to the com- 
poser’s satisfaction. It includes a beauti- 
ful intermezzo, serenade and march. An- 
other Schoenefeld composition presented 
was a composition for chorus and baritone 
solo, called “Margaret.” The solo was 
sung by Joseph Bischof. The work has a 
spirited first part and the second 
tion is full of beautiful harmonic effects. 


W.F.G 


sec- 





Varied Musical Topics in New York’s 
Free Lecture Courses 


Free evening lectures upon musical topics 
given by the Board of Education of New 
York during the week of October 24 were 
the following: “Folk Song and Art Song,” 
Mary F. MacConnell, illustrated by vocal 
music by Helen MacConnell; “Songs of 
Shakespeare,” Mrs. Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley ; “Beethoven, the Master of Mas- 
ters,” illustrated by piano selections, Dr 
John S. Van Cleve; “The Principles of 
Expression,” the last in the course on 
“Searchlights for Modern Music Study,” 
by Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray; “Songs 
and Stories of America’s Pioneers and 
Tennessee’s Mountaineers,” Bertie K. Ship 
ley; “English Ballads,” Grace Ewing; 
“Songs of Burns,” Mrs. Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley. 


Frank Ormsby will sing for the Mozart 
Club in the Astor Hotel, New York City, 
on November 5. He also has an engage- 
ment to sing in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 
22d. 





GANZ DISCOVERS A 
NEW PIANO CONCERTO 


Writes to Chicago That Hans 
Huber’s New Work Impresses 
Him— With Western Artists 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—In a recent letter to 
this city Rudolph Ganz, the concert pianist, 
averred that he had great hopes for the 
Hans Hubér, which 
he originally presented with such success 
at Zurich. He planned to play this work 
in his concert in Berlin last week. 


new piano concerto of 


Janet Spencer has been engaged as solo- 
ist for the festival tour of the Theodore 
[Thomas Orchestra next Spring. 

Agnes Lapham, who is making a specialty 
of MacDowell music this season, will give 
a recital prefaced by a short iecture on the 
great American composer, before the Pro- 
gressive Music Club of Seymour, Ind., on 
November 21. She has also been well 
booked for Kansas, Ohio and other West- 
ern States. 

Cecil Fanning gave 
before the School of 
western University Friday evening. His 
program was choice and most artistically 
presented. Walter Stults, the basso-can- 
tante, who is associated with this school of 
music, will give a recital under its auspices 
next week. Dean Peter C. Lutkin has 
mapped out a fine series of artists’ recitals 
to be given under the auspices of the uni- 
versity at Evanston, IIL, this W inter. 

Herbert Miller, the baritone, was the first 
soloist of the season, appearing before the 
North Shore Woman’s Club, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lulu Jones-Downing, whose 
original songs he sang. with excellent effect. 
Mr. Miller has a fine address as a singer 
and a rich baritone voice which lends itself 
delightfully to recital work. His singing 
of Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive’ was 
charming. 

Mme. Berdice Blye opened her Fall 
recital season at Wheeling, W. Va., last 
Thursday. All her availabe time for No- 
vember is now taken up and she will give 


a delightful recital 
Music in the North- 


many recitals in North and South Dakota, 
lowa, Kansas and Missouri. A number of 
return engagements testify to the favor 
that her work has found with audiences 
throughout the West. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, well known as a 


member of the Metropolitan and Boston 
opera companies, will give a song recital 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 
at the Studebaker Theater, Sunday after- 
noon, October 30. C. E. N. 





Melba Sings to Record-Breaking Audi- 
ence in Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 22.—The appearance of 
Mme. Melba at the Pabst Theater last night, 


under the auspices of Mrs. Clara Bowen 
Shepard, was a great success from every 
standpoint. Melba was the first world re- 


nowned artist to come to Milwaukee this 
season and the occasion brought out a 
record-breaking audience. The program 
was arranged according to the traditional 
details of a Melba concert bill. Although 
the exceptionally artistic harp playing of 
Mile. Sassoli, the pleasing flute solos of 
Mr. Lemmone and the effective solos of 
Mr. Quesnel were highly appreciated, the 
diva’s own rendering of the famous “Lucia” 
colorature aria, the equally famous “Jewel 
Song” and the “Tosca” prayer, with the 
various encores, naturally engaged the chief 
interest of the audience. M.N.S. 





SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deserving 
of the highest praise. They are full of 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, - - 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 


The Race, Two keys, - - - 25c¢. 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50. 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 


of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
application. 


The cc mplete list 
compositions mailed on 
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PITTSBURG'S WEALTH 
OF ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Fifty Concerts Arranged for Four 
Months—Organ and Piano 
Performances 


PittssuRG, Oct. 24.—An opportunity is 
to be given musical Pittsburgers to hear 
both the Cincinnati and the Philadelphia 
Orchestras during the Winter. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is to give a concert here 
on its own account and the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra is to appear in connection with the 
Mendelssohn Choir. The Mendelssohn 
Choir will therefore give two concerts in 
connection with orchestra accompaniment, 


the Damrosch Orchestra already having 
been engaged for that purpose. There will 
be a total of fifty orchestra concerts dur- 
ing the next four months, thirty of these 
to be given by the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

City Organist Charles Heinroth played 
an exceptionally good program at last Sat- 
urday night’s organ recital at Carnegie 
Music Hail, and also gave a good pro- 
gram yesterday, the hall being packed to 
capacity on both occasions. Among the 
numbers played Saturday night was the 
Funeral March from “Die Gé6tterdam- 
merung,” in which the organist brought 
out all the depths of pathos that there is 
in it; the Fantaisie and Fugue in G Minor, 
by Bach, and the Overture to “Coriolanus,” 
by Beethoven. The remarkable change 
noted in the organ since its reconstruction 
is the admiration of all who hear it. 

Dallmyer Russell, the Pittsburg pianist, 
had a flattering reception last Wednesday 
night, at Exposition Music Hall, when he 
appeared as soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He gave Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in G Minor, op. 22, a magnificent 
interpretation. Director Modest Altschuler 
presented, on the same evening, for the 
first time, the introduction to Humper- 
dinck’s “Children of the King,” which 
proved a most charming number. The 
audience was so well pleased that he played 
it over again as an encore. 

Boris Hambourg, who appears at Car- 
negie Music Hall Friday, with Gracia Ri- 
cardo, has paid Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the Pittsburg composer, a compliment by 
arranging Mr. Cadman’s song from the 
Indian Suite, “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Waters,” for the ‘cello a 
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MR. HAMLIN’S CHICAGO RECITAL 











Tenor Shows Gain in Breadth of Style 
and Artistic Expression 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—George Hamlin’s recital 
in the beautiful auditorium of the Grand 
Opera House, Sunday afternoon, gave evi- 
dence that he has not. only gained in 
breadth of style, but brings to bear the finer 
senses of the artist, in rich tone color, in 
beauty of phrasing and excellence of enun- 
ciation. With Charles Lurvey as accom- 
panist he gave this program: 


“Ein schén’ Tageweis,”” Old German: “Das 
Magd’lein,” Old Swedish; “Wonne der Wehmuth,” 
Beethoven; “Der Kuss,” Beethoven; “‘Wenn du 
nur zuweilen lachelst,” Brahms; “Von waldbe- 
kranzter Héhe,” Brahms; “Vor Sonnenaufgang,”’ 
Oscar Meyer; “Lauf der Welt,” Grieg; “Zur 
Johannisnacht,” Grieg; “Flieder,” Max Reger; 
“In der Rosenlaube am Rhein,” Bungert; Recita- 
(from “L’Enfant Prodigue’’), 
Faure; “‘Wiegenlied” 
Dunham; “‘Hymn 
“A Little Dutch 


tion and Aria d’Azael 
Debussy; “Clair de Lune,” 
(new), Moor; “Sunset” (new), 
to the Night,’”” Campbell-Tipton; 
“Turn, Ye, to Me,”’ Old Scotch; 


Garden,” omis ; 

“I’m Not aoe at All,” Lover; “Were I the 

Tender {pple Blossom,”’ Old Irish; “Marriage 

Morning,” Sullivan. ne ta 
C. E.N. 





Constance and Henry Balfour Heard in 
Los Angeles Recital 


Los ANGELEs, Oct. 15.—With a program 
attractively compounded of Italian, English 
and American selections, Constance Bal- 
four, soprano, and Henry Balfour, tenor, 
pleased an audience of Ebell Club members 
on Monday afternoon. The enunciation of 
the two artists in English was so uncom- 
monly good as to deserve mention. Cad- 
man and Hugo Kaun were the American 
composers represented on the program. 





New Song Cycle by San Francisco Com- 
poser Given Hearing 


San Francisco, Oct. 19.—The first con- 
cert by visiting artists to San Francisco was 
given on Sunday afternoon by Antonio 
>ceotti and Bernice de Pasquali. They were 
greeted by a.large audience at the Columbia 
Theater. Tuesday evening the singers ap- 
peared before the St. Francis-Musical Art 
Society, and they give two other concerts 
before their departure. 


In the concert given by the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society last Wednesday morning, 
novelty was a cycle of song, “Legends of 
Yosemite,” words by Allan Dunn_ and 
music by H. J. Stewart, both of San Fran- 
cisco. The beauty of Yosemite and the 
legends of that wonderful valley were the 
inspiration of the cycle. This first presenta- 
tion of the work met with much well- 
merited applause. It was sung by Harold 
Pracht, accompanied by Dr. Stewart. 


MME. SEMBRICH IN A 
NEW STYLE PROGRAM 


Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
Songs Her Offerings at Opening 
Recital in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—Marcella Sembrich 
made her first appearance in America this 
season Thursday evening, at Orchestra 
Hall, leading the artists’ recital series pro- 
jected by F. Wight Neuman, attracting 
a representative audience and giving them 
reason for both astonishment and admira- 
tion. She returned to Chicago seemingly 
renewed in youth and quickened with all 
the manifold charms of artistry that have 
made her the queen of bel canto for these 
many years. The perfection of her method 
—her musicianship and her charming per- 
sonality have continued to engage the ad- 
miration of audiences for many years, and 
it would appear from this new venture that 
she still has power to charm. In making 
the program for this recital Mme. Sembrich 
made a distinct departure in concentrating 
her program upon the work of three com- 
posers: Franz Schubert, Robert Schumann 
and Johannes Brahms. This concentrated 
significantly the humor, the poetry and the 
philosophy of the lieder. It was something 
of a sacrifice to give up the beautifully 
diversified program that touched so many 
phases of her art; at the same time the 
innovation proved satisfactory to her audi- 
ence. 

The 


i-¥) 








Schubert group comprised eight 
numbers, ranging from “Frihlingsglaube” 
to “Ungeduld,” including such perfect com- 
positions as “Der Fischer” and “Frihlings- 
sehnsucht.” Both interpretatively and vo- 
cally she achieved even more significant 
results in all of the Schumann songs, which 
reflected the precise poetic and emotional 
significance of music and sentiment, the 
very perfection of vocal interpretation be- 
ing marked in “Er Ist’s,” “Die Lotos- 
blume,” “Schneeglockchen” and “Der Sand- 
man.” 

Her interpretations of Brahms, it goes 
without saying, are always interesting. In 
addition to the works contained in her reg- 
ular program, many of which were re- 
peated, the singer generously responded 
to many recalls. 

Frank LaForge, as usual, played beauti- 
ful accompaniments. C. E. N. 





Cholera Holds Boston Opera Singer 
Captive in Naples 


Boston, Oct. 24.—Illness with cholera in 
Naples will prevent Elvira Leveroni from 
singing Martha in “Mefistofele,” the open- 
ing opera of the Boston Opera Company’s 
season. Miss Leveroni, who is a Boston 
girl, is recovering from the attack, but 
probably will not be heard ‘in this country 
this year. Her place on the opening night 
will be taken by Maria Claessens. An- 
other of the company’s singers who is be- 
ing detained at Naples because of the chol- 
era quarantine is Garardio Gerardi, a Span- 
ish tenor, who was to sing Otello. It is 
doubtful whether he will be able to join 
the company this season. On board the 
White Star liner Canopic, arriving in Bos- 
ton to-day, were a hundred grand opera 
singers, including Ramon Blanchart, the 
Spanish baritone; Luigi Tavecchia, basso; 
Roberto Moranzone, one of the four prin- 
cipal conductors; two assistant conductors 
and the Italian chorus, numbering about 
eighty. 





Henry Hadley to Appear as Guest-Com- 
poser-Conductor 


SeaTtLe, Oct. 18.—Something of an in- 
novation for composer-conductors has been 
established by Henry Hadley’s projected 
appearances as “guest-conductor” with va- 
rious orchestras throughout the country. 
The Seattle Symphony Orchestra conductor 
has been engaged to appear with the [heo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, on November I1; 
the Boston Symphony, November 18; Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, November 25, and 
New York Symphony, November 27. 





Katharine Ruth Heyman, the American 
pianist, will be the soloist of the London 
Philharmonic Society's December concert. 


TWO-PIANO RECITAL 
INTERESTS ST. PAUL 


Interesting Performance of Inter- 
esting Program—Chamber 
Music Opening 
Str. Paut, Oct. 21.—The two-piano recital 
played Wednesday by Carrie Zumbach-Bliss 
and James A. Bliss before an audience 
completely filling Elks’ Hall was interest- 
ing for its novelty, and the intelligence and 
virtuosity of the performers. The Schubert 

Club sponsored the recital. 

The program opened with a group in- 
cluding the “Grand Prelude” (Toccata) by 
Antoine Strelezki, a Bach Fugue, and 
“Variations on a Theme of Beethoven,” by 


Saint-Saéns, which in breadth and delicacy 
of treatment was well nigh flawless. Two 
dances by Debussy—‘Danse Sacrée” and 
“Danse Profane”’—composed tor harp and 
orchestra, proved admirably adapted to the 
two-piano arrangement. In the brilliant 
Oshinsky Suite, op. 15, which closed the 
program, the pianists seemed each to play 
into the hands of the other, so smooth was 
the blending of temperament, understand- 
ing and artistic finish. 

Not less enjoyable was the singing of 
Amelia Wharry, soprano, who has just re- 
turned from a season of study with Braggi- 
otti in Florence, Italy. 

The haunting melodies of Schumann’s 
Trio, op. 63, No. 1, for piano, violin and 
cello, sang themselves into the hearts of 
about three hundred persons gathered last 
night in-the Park Congregational Church 
for a chamber music recital. Ella kichards, 
pianist; William McPhail, violinist; Carlo 
Fischer, ’cellist, each a soloist of distinc- 
tion, and Margaret Gilmor, an unassailable 
accompanist, presented a program of varied 
interest. 

Carlo Fischer’s work in the Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 5, No. 2, for ’cello and piano, 
was that of a faithful disciple delivering a 
master’s message. The number as per- 
formed by Mr. Fischer and Miss Richards 
was a gem among gems. William McPhail 
chose Mozart’s D maior Concerto, display- 
ing breadth of a.tistic comprehension in 
its rendering. The Shuett Trio for piano, 
violin and ‘cello, in five movements, fur- 
nished a beautiful closing number. 

A “Music Lovers’ Club,” composed of 
friends of the St. Paul College of Music, 
has just been organized to promote interest 
toward the College of Music; to encourage 
musical talent, and advance the musical 
taste or the community by the study and 
performance of important compositions. 


F.L.C. B. 





W. R. Anderson’s Artists to Fill Many 
Oratorio Engagements 


Walter R. Anderson has booked the lion’s 
share of “Messiah” engagements in De- 
cember for his own artists. Lambert Mur- 
phy and Frank Croxton will sing the ora- 
torio in Cedar Rapids, Ia., December 13; 
Caroline Hudson and Pearl Benedict, with 
the Arion Society of Providence, R. I., on 
December 14; Pearl Benedict, with the 
Choral Association of Albany, N. Y., De- 
cember 15; Lambert Murphy, with the 
Choral Society of Yankton, S. D., De- 
cember 16; Caroline Hudson and Pearl 
Benedict, with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, Mass., December 19; these 
two singers and Frank Croxton, with the 
Jersey City Choral Society, December 21; 
and, together with Lambert Murphy, at the 
Oratorio Society in Brooklyn, December 22. 





Studying Music in Europe 
[From the Chicago Tribune.] 


Another American with a _ promising 
voice who went abroad to be made into a 
Caruso has returned from Italy with his 
vocal organs so debilitated that it will take 
perhaps years of rest or careful training 
to restore his singing ability. The picture 
he draws of the trials of the pupils of 
vocal music in Milan and other cities of 





Italy, of the frantic efforts they make to 
pick out the few genuine and worthy 
teachers from the horde of charlatan voice 
ruiners, is a pathetic one. 

Milan, Paris, Berlin, London and Dres- 
den are full of homesick and discouraged 
American students who have exiled them- 
selves to get somethine which could have 
been provided better at home. 





Washington Pianist Presents Irish Music 


WasHINGTon, D. C., Oct. 25.—Norman 
Esputa Daly, pianist, was heard recently in 
a number of selections of Irish music by 
Irish composers at the meeting of the 
Gaelic Society. His program included folk 
songs as well as some compositions entirely 
new to his audience. His playing was bril- 
liant, and called forth much applause. 

Clara Drew, contralto, sailed on the De- 
vonia from Boston for Europe, to estab- 
lish herself in Berlin. 

The recital given bv Clarine McCarty, 
pianist, and Mrs. H. Clay Browning, so- 
prano, at the Carnegie Library last week 
opened the series to be given at this insti- 
tute during the season. 

Katharine McNeal, a talented young pi- 
anist, has located in her new studio on 
Connecticut avenue. W. H. 





Samuel A. Baldwin’s Organ Programs 


The 149th and 150th public organ recitals 
by Samuel A. Baldwin, at the College of 
the City of New York, will be held on 
October 30 and November.2. The pro- 
grams will consist of Bach’s E Flat Pre- 
lude, the Andante from Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, Andrews’s Sonata in A Minor, 
Dubois’s “Cantiléne Nuptiale,” Bartlett's 
Toccata in E, the “Good Friday Spell’ 
from “Parsifal,” Hollinsss Concert Over- 
ture in C, Rheinberger’s “Idylle,” Bach's 
A Minor Fugue, Bossi’s Intermezzo and 
Etude Symphonique, Lemare’s “Pastorale’’ 
and César Franck’s “Grande Piéce Sym- 
phonique.” 





Viadimir de Pachmann will extend his 
tour of England and Scotland till Christ- 
mas. 











Josephine Bartlett 
Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—Mrs. Joseph Bartlett 


Perrv. wife of Harold Perry, of New 
York, better known as “Josephine Bart- 
lett,” died at the Baptist Hospital October 
24 at the age of forty-eight, from injuries 
received in an automobile accident in Fifth 
avenue, New York, a year ago last Spring. 
Mrs. Perry was a sister of Jesse Bartlett 
Davis, and began a career on the stage 
in 1883, in Chicago, with the Chicago Ideal 
Opera Company. She sang in many char- 
acter parts, particularly with the Bosto- 
nians, and continued on the stage until the 
time of the accident. 


Hiram Wilde 
DorcHEsTER, Mass., Oct. 24.—Hiram 
Wilde, for many years superintendent of 
music in the public schools of Boston, died 
suddenly at his home in this city on Oc- 
tober 17. For more than thirty years he 
had been an active member of the Handel! 

and Haydn Society of Boston. 


Mrs. O. B. Fenton 


Mrs. O. B. Fenton, for years organist in 
the floating Church of Our Saviour, of 
Market street, New York, and also at th« 
McCauley Mission, died in Brooklyn Octo 
ber 21. 





Karl Kuhl 
Kar! Kuhl, secretary of the United Sing 
ers of Philadelphia, died in Atlantic City 
N. J., on October 5. 





MUSIC FOR THE MASSES 


_[Continued from page s.] 


Munich, ‘Dresden, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
etc., just as our colleges and universities 
are endowed partly through municipal and 
State subsidies, as well as private bequests.” 

Mr. Arens showed himself keenly awake 
to the particular circumstances attending 
the development of American music. He 
spoke of his work in the past in perform- 
ing many works by Americans, and his de- 
sire and intention to do still more in the 
future. He has struck the roots of his 
organization deeply into the realities of 


present American life and its influence 
He has given, and will continue to give, a’ 
upward trend to the art of music 1 
America, and will present otherwise unob 
tainable opportunities to many who wis! 
to render service io the advancement « 
musical art. 

He is now actively engaged in plannin: 
the Carnegie Hall and Cooper Union con 
certs for the present Winter. Talking wit’ 
Mr. Arens I felt myself in the presence « 
a real force, but just to keep him fro 
being overproud of his achievements I to: 
him out and beat him two games of bi! 
liards. A. F 
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EDITH THOMPSON AS 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Boston Pianist Plays Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations, Under 
Max Fiedler’s Baton 


Boston, Oct. 23.—The first concert of 
the season by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 
took place on Thursday night, October 20. 
The program was one of unusual interest, 
including the “Rhenish” Symphony of 
Schumann, the “Symphonic Variations” for 
piano and orchestra, Franck, and a mag- 
nificent work of Sibelius, “A Saga.” Edith 
Thompson was soloist, and Franck’s varia- 
tions were performed by the Boston Or- 
chestra for the first time. 

It was of exceeding interest to again 
hear the latter work. The variations have 


been played once before in this city, when 
they figured on the program of one of 
Wallace Goodrich’s orchestral concerts in 
Jordan Hall, in 1907. They have been 
strangely neglected by pianists, for there 
are few instances, in the first place, of 
such masterly treatment of the variation 
form, and there are golden istetiiaiilen 
for the soloist, though the solo instrument 
is treated as a component part of the or- 
chestra. 

Miss Thompson was fortunate in her 
sympathetic conception of the piece, and 
her pianism throughout. She had pre- 
pared her solo in a comparatively short 
space of time, but she showed not only 
understanding, but intuition of the utmost 
possibilities of the music. Her treatment 
of the theme of the piece, as often as it 
was given to the piano, was plastic and 
admirably appropriate to the different ver- 
sions of the melody. The variations them- 
selves are so lucid, so clearly the coherent 
growth of an initial thought, that it would 
be only an unintelligent pianist who could 
obscure the musical development. Miss 
Thompson met the composer more than 
half way, whether in such passages as the 
extended solo which occurs near the be- 
ginning or in ornamental passages with 


the orchestra, or in the places where the 
piano is almost a second orchestra in itself, 
supplementing the combined instruments. 
Franck put more in his orchestral ac- 
companiment than showed on Thursday 
night. The orchestra could have given the 
composition far more physiognomy. Yet 
this could not hide effectually the fine lines 
of the work, its rich harmonic scheme, the 
variety and ingenuity of the rhythms, and 
the remarkable colors gained by the inspired 
blending of instruments. For once, the 
entrances of the piano after the orchestra 
were not an affront to the ear. Franck 
knew how to score, and no one had a finer 

















Edith Thompson, the Boston Pianist, 
Who Appeared with the Boston 
Orchestra in Cambridge, 

Mass., Last Week 


sense of the relation of tonalities than he. 
Miss Thompson gave great pleasure with 
her clean execution, her fine sense of 
values, the excellent taste which character- 
ized her performance. She was recalled 
again and again. 

The concert had opened with an excel- 
lent interpretation of the Manfred over- 
ture and the symphony of Schumann. One 
of the masterpieces of modern music, Si- 
belius’s “Saga,” was given a performance 
which was in every detail beyond praise, 
and the concert came to an end with 
Weber’s “Oberon” overture. O. D. 




















ELIZABETH 
DODGE 


Soprano 








Boston Evening Transciipt: 


Miss Dodge has physical ad 
vantages which are quick tu 
impress her hearers. Talle: 
than Mme. Sembrich, she yet 
presents an odd likeness to 
that wonderful prima donna. 
Her voice is full, her techni 
cal knowledge far advanced. 
There are scope and substance 
to her overlapping registers, 














and her felicity with the rou 
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Boston Post: 
Dodge interpreted with authority and not 
without individuality, 
passages were full and warm. 


Boston Herald: 
The first appearance here of Miss Dodge aroused 


considerable interest, which was justified by her 
performance. Her voice is very high and of bril- 
liant and incisive, rather than emotional, quality. 


It would not be fair, however, to say that the singer 
is without emotion, 
interesting by other means than by purely technical 
i thereby 
the title. She sang the shorter pieces with delight. 
ful grace, 
of her encore pieces. 

Boston Sunday Globe: 

There is but one opinion, 
beth Dodge bas joined the ranks of the great singers. 
The New York Evening Mail: 

Singers 
are seldom heard outside of the grand opera, and 
this brilliant soprano won her audience after the 
measures of the “Mad Scene” 
Thomas, which she sang with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


first few 


lade is undeniable. 


her lower notes in sustained 
She was heartily en 


for she made the “Mad Scene” 

doing somewhat toward justifying 
and included Schubert’s “Sylvia” as one 
and that is that Eliza- 


of Miss Dodge’s equipment and charm 


from Ham- 
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‘the larger orchestral forms, 


QPENS THE SEASON 
QF CHAMBER MUSIC 


Adamowski Trio Warmly Received 
by Brooklyn Audience in 
Varied Program 


A worthy inauguration of the season of 
chamber music in Brooklyn was given in 
the concert there by the Adamowski Trio 
in the music hall of the Academy on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 19. The three 
artists, Mme. Szumowska, piano: |1mothee 
Adamowski, and Josef Adamowski, 
‘cello, found warmly 
by a considerable gathering of music lovers. 

Their program contained two trios, one 
by Mozart—Trio in B flat major, No. 2— 
and another by Gretchaninoff, Up. 38. Both 
were played with splendid distinction, the 
Russian composition being rendered espe- 
cially with a spirit which revealed all the 
beautiful elements of its harmonic 
struction. For the rest of the evening the 
trio plaved individually. Josef Adamowski 


had the “Lied,” Op. 19, by d’Indy, and “At 
the Fountain,” by Davidoff. The latter 
number was rendered gem-like by the vir- 
tuoso’s purity of tone. Timothee Adamow- 
ski gave Beethoven’s “Romanza” in F 
major and Bazzini’s “La Ronde des Lutins.” 
In the two numbers he proved capable of 
deep feeling and discriminating taste. 

Mme. Szumowska was the most pleasant 
surprise of the evening. To her program 
of Chopin’s Nocturne in E major, Two 
Mazourkas and Polonaise in A flat major, 
she added an étude bv the same composer. 
While she may not have succeeded in 
striking the sane middle course between 
the “too sentimental” and the “unsympa- 
thetic” treatment of the Chopin Nocturne, 
she nevertheless manifested a _ decided 
tendency toward thorough interpretation, as 
especially evidenced in her powerful and 
brilliant playing of the polonaise. In the 
two mazourkas, also, her tone was always 
marvelously sweet. 

The opening of the public sale, October 
24, for tickets for the five Sunday after- 
noon concerts to be 7iven at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music bv the Philharmonic 
Society proved that Brooklyn approves 
Sunday concerts. 

“The Brooklyn public,” declared Loudon 
Charlton, manager of the Philharmonic, 
“has expressed itself in no uncertain way 
on the question of Sunday concerts, and | 
am now fully satisfied that it is as willing 
to lend its support to great orchestral con- 
certs on Sundavs as on other days.” 

An impressive musical event of the last 
week was the singing of the combined 
choirs of St. Luke’s Church of Brooklyn 
and the Cathedral of the Incarnation of 
Garden City, on October 23. ° The pro- 
gram was Dr. Gaul’s “Israel in the Wilder- 
ness.” 

Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” sung by the 
Aborn Company at the Brooklyn Academy 
last week, interested large audiences. 

Carl Fique, in the fifth of his Brooklyn 
Institute lecture recitals at the Academy of 
Music, on October 24, took up the subject 
of “Scandinavian Music,” illustrating his 
talk with compositions by Sjogren, Sinding. 
Olsen, Kjerulf and Grieg. L. D. K. 
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NEW ENGLISH COMPOSER 


William Wallace’s Symphonic Poem to 
Open Damrosch Orchestra Season 


At this week’s concerts of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in the New Theater 
(Friday and Sunday afternoons) Walter 
Damrosch will present William Wallace's 
tone poem, “Villon.” Wallace, who is an 
Englishman, has written several works in 
this being the 
sixth of his symphonic poems. ris other 
works include a symphony, a one-act opera, 
an overture, three’ orchestral suites and 
many songs. As yet, however, his music 
is quite unknown on this side of the water. 

“Villon,” the sixth of his symphonic 
poems, is also one of his latest composi- 
tions. It received its first production in 
England last year. As its title implies, it 
is a tonal description of the French vaga- 
bond poet. 

Felix Berber, a German 
make his first American 
this occasion, playing the 
certo. 


violinist, will 
appearance on 
Brahms Con 





“Naughty Marietta” Has Premiére 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Oscar Ham- 
merstéin’s new comic opera production, 
“Naughty Marietta,” had its premiére to- 
night at the Wieting Opera House Emma 


Trentini, soprano, and Orville Harrold, 
tenor, of the old Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, occupied the leading roles. After 
the first act Miss Trentini and Mr. Har- 


rold received repeated curtain calls, and 
Victor Herbert, composer of the piece, 
who also conducted the orchestra, was 


called before the curtain, with Arthur Ham- 


merstein, son of the impresario. The suc- 
cess of both the chief singers was em- 
phatic. 





REQUEST THE BACH SUITE 





Philharmonic Patrons Write Letters 
Asking for Its Repetition 


If program requests and suggestions are 
significant, there is surely a new and broad 
public interest in the torthcoming Philhar- 
monic concerts. Mr. Mahler and the man- 
agement have received numerous letters, all 
containing suggestions and requests that 
are intelligent and worthy, and some doubt- 
less that will be woven into the season’s 
program scheme. Judging from this ex- 
tensive correspondence, Mr. Mahler must 
have made an especially pronounced im- 
pression with his performance last season 
of the Bach Suite at which he, while con- 
ducting, presided at the harpsichord. Re- 
quests for another performance of this 
work are so innumerable that, although 
the first programs, announced for Tuesday 
night, November 1, and kriday afternoon, 
November 4, include such weighty material 
as the great Schubert C Major, Richard 
Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathustra”. and 
a Mozart number of great interest, Mr. 
Mahler has consented to be particularly 
generous and add the Bach Suite for the 
opening number. The performance, com- 
bining as it does the functions of conductor 
and performer, is altogether unique—a fact 
that readily explains its success last sea- 
son, and the public’s desire to hear it 
again. 





Joseph Fariel!, of Kansas City, Makes 
His Début as Singer in Chicago 


24.—A charming musicale 
attracted many music-lovers at the beauti- 
ful Baldwin piano rooms Sunday after- 
noon to welcome a stranger, Joseph Far- 
rell, the baritone, of Kansas City, who 
made a distinctively pleasing impression in 
a group of songs interesting and well sung. 
His selections embraced compositions of 
Handel, Parker and Harris. The recital 
opened with an interesting and informing 


Cuicaco, Oct. 


introductory lecture on MacDowell, by a 
real authority, Agnes Lapham. This was 
followed by her artistic interpretations of 


compositions as “The 
Water Lily” and 
C. & & 


such characteristic 
Shi dow Dance, a 
sr’er Rabbit.” 


What Berlin Thinks of Buffalo’ s Lack of 
an Orchestra 
Buffalo Express.] 


Berlin, Germany, takes note of the fact 
that Buffalo is intending to have a local 
orchestra. The Signale of October 5 con- 
tains an account of the plan as outlined, 
which looks for the accomplishment of 
good organization under the direction of 
Julius Lange. The Signale mentions in 
passing that Buffalo has not much less than 
half a million inhabitants. Such a sized 
city in Germany would think there was 
something seriously wrong if it had not 
an orchestra. More realization of the im- 
portance of good orchestral concerts in a 
municipality will, it is to be hoped, hasten 
the day when we no longer bear the depri- 
vation of such concerts in Buffalo. 


- 


Dr. Vogt Composes 
Chorus 


[From the 





New Eight-Part 


Toronto, CANn., Oct. 24.—Dr. A S. Vogt. 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, has 
written a new eight-part choral setting to 
a poem descriptive of the sea. The au- 
thor of the words is unknown, but the 
verse is highly descriptive and gives the 
composer endless opportunity for effective 
contrast. The work has been put into re- 
hearsal by the Mendelssohn Choir, and will 
be put on at the February concerts. 








R. B. 
Meltzer Translating “Ysobel” Libretto 
Charles Henry Meltzer has been en- 


trusted with the translation of Luigi Illica’s 
libretto to Mascagni’s opera, “Ysobel,” the 
manuscript of which arrived in New York 


last week from Rome. The opera is to 
be produced at the New Theater, New 
York, November 21. Liebler & Co. have 


commissioned the Italian poet, Benelli, to 
write a libretto for Bessie Abott after the 
run of “Ysobel,” and are negotiating with 
\nton ‘Bruggman for the score. 


Mr. Klamroth’s New Studio 
Wilfried Klamroth, the New York teach- 
er of singing, is now occupying a new 
studio at No. 11%4 West Thirty-seventh 
street. where he has resumed instruction 
for the season. 
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singing in 
Louisville, Ky., under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, on Friday of this week. 

* * + 


Mme. Schumann-Heink is 


Hartford, Conn., is to hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra three times this sea- 
son, on November 14, January 16 and Feb- 
ruary 27. 

x * * 

Cyril Dwight Edwards, a baritone widely 
known in Canada, has decided to remove 
from London, Ont., to Toronto, where he 
is to engage in teaching. 

x * x 

Corneille Overstreet, the Louisville pian- 
ist, has been engaged to play with the 
Boston. Symphony Orchestra in a concert 
to be given in Boston next March. 

x * * 

George P. Buckley, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has returned from Germany, where 
for the last four years he has been study- 
ing the violin at Berlin and Prague. 

+ * * 

Rose St. John, formerly Rose Stange, 
has resumed her teaching at No. 30 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, and has 
among her pupils some promising voices. 

x * * 

Christine Miller has just been engaged 
as soloist by the Boston Apollo Club for 
February 8, and by the Cincinnati Orpheus 
for December 8, her third appearance with 
this club. 

* * * 

Dalhousie Youn~ after trying’ the 
pianistic atmosphere of Los Angeles for the 
last two seasons, has gone to Japan to 
spend the Winter, after which he wil return 
to England. 

* * * 

Henry Liff and his orchestra have been 
engaged by Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein, 
president of the Mozart Society of New 
York, for the six musicales of this society, 
covering the Winter season. 

* * * 

Raymond V. Nold, choirmaster and con- 
ductor at the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York, announces the reopen- 
ing of his studio for piano instruction, No. 
224 West. End avenue, New York. 

x * * 

Maurice Kaufman’s setting of Genevieve 
Farnell’s “Mid-Wood Spirit,’ for contralto, 
violin and piano, will be performed by 
Agnes Reifesnyder, Alexander Rihm and 
Mr. Kaufman, in Philadelphia, on Novem- 
ber II. 

x * * 

The chorus of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, under the 
direction of Mme. Beatrice Goldie, has be- 
gun rehearsals for the season, during which 
it will give two concerts, assisted by in- 
dividual artists. 

* * * 

Professor Albert Stanley has returned 
to Ann Arbor, Mich. from a Summer 
spent in Providence, R. I., to find the 
School of Music, of which he is director, 
having the largest registration ever at- 
tained at the opening time. 

x * * 

A quartet has just been formed in Los 
Angeles by Mrs. Bertha Vaughan, Mrs. 
Estelle Dreyfus, Roland Paul and Harry 


Lott. They will be heard in recital in Los 
Angeles and vicinity, singing Brahms’s 
“Gypsy Songs” and other works. 

* . * 


One of the intere.ting musical organiza- 
tions in Atlanta is that composed of the 
Bearden sisters, the Misses Mamie Lee, 
Martha and Daisy Bearden, who gave an 
organ, piano and song recital October 24 
as the first of a series of musical entertain- 
ments, 

x * ca 

Max Fiedler, the conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, has practically 
decided to place on the program of the 
first evening concert in Carnegie Hall, on 
Thursday, November 10, as his principal 
number, Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No.: 2, 
in E minor. 

** * 

On Thursday evening, October 27, in 

Christ English Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 


H. Schweitzer, organist and choirmaster 
of the church and director of the Brooklyn 
Lutheran Choral Society, gave an organ 
recital, assisted by Franklin Riker, tenor, 
of Manhattan. 

* * * 


William Castleman, who was for several 
years a voice teacher in Portland, Ore., and 
who has been in Europe for the last two 
years, is to appear with Manager Dippel’s 
grand opera organizations this Winter. It 
is said that he will appear in Puccini’s “Girl 
of the Golden West.” 

x * * 

Conductor Frank L. Sealy has announced 
his fifth series of orchestral concerts in 
Newark, N. J., to begin Friday night, De- 
cember 16. The orchestra will comprise, 
as in previous years, about fifty members 
of the New York Symphony Society, with 
Alexander Saslavsky as concertmaster. 

e+ 

The Brockton (Mass.) Choral Society, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, has decided 
to give three concerts this season, the first 
on December 16, when the work will be 
“Elijah.” Verdi's “Requiem” -will be given 
at the April concert, and the work to be 
produced in February will be chosen later. 

x * * 

Robert Le Roy Haslup, organist of 
3rown Memorial Church, Baltimore, dedi- 
cated the new organ at Fulton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, that city, October 16. 
The church choir, under the direction of 
George E. Simpson, rendered special mu- 
sic. Mrs. W. H. Bordley was the soloist. 

x * x 

A Cappella chorus, of Portland, 
Ore., has ‘elected the following officers: 
President, Gustav H. Cramer; vice-presi- 
dents, Elizabeth Kinsella and May Breslin; 
secretary, S. A.. McCartney; treasurer, Dr. 
V. C. Adams; librarian, Mrs. J. S. Mal- 
chester. Frederick W. Goodrich retains 
the directorship. 


The 


ia 


The first concert of the season by the 
International Art Society, in the Rose Ball 
Room of the Hotel Astor, New York, last 
week, was a successful affair. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Severn, assisted by Mrs. Estelle H. 
Davis, elocutionist: Samuel Martin, 
and Charles Fillion, violinist. 


* ok ok 
Eleanor Miller, of the Eleanor Miller 
School, St. Paul, is attracting interest 


through the announcement of a course of 

interpretative recitals on grand opera. Miss 

Miller, with Helen Briggs, who gives the 

musical settings in piano arrangement, is 

entertaining and instructing a large class 

preparatory to the local grand opera season. 
x * * 

The United German Singers of Balti- 
more have made arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the societies November 27. The following 
officers have been elected: Henry Thomas, 
president; Henry Wienefeld, vice-presi- 
dent; George Himmelheber, secretary; 
Herman Micklicn, financial secretary. 

x * * 

A concert was given October 17, in Balti- 
more, by the combined singing societies 
of the Baltimore Mannerchor, Mozart Man- 
nerchor and Ejicherkranz. The chorus of 
fifty voices was under the direction of 
George W. Poehlman. The soloists were 
Mrs. Ella Day and R. Lorleberg. Mrs. 
Stephan Steinmueller was the accompanist. 

* * & 

The “Holy City” was sung at the First 
Presbyterian Church at New Albany, Ind.., 
on Sunday of last week, with a choir of 
thirty voices under the direction of Mrs. 
W. A. Hedden. The soloists were Mrs. 
Robert van Pelt, Elizabeth Hedden, Anna 
Korfhage, Mary Scribner and Nellie Hew- 
itt, T. D. Talbert, John Peterson and Will- 
iam Schneider. 

* * * 

The Dominant Club, the women music 
teachers’ club, of Los Angeles, has elected 
these officers: President, Jennie Winston; 
vice-president, Mrs. E. G. Voigt: secre- 
taries, Jennie H. Goodwin and Lalla Fagge; 
treasurer, Norma Rockhold Robbins; chair- 


tenor, * 


women of membership, program and social 
committees, Mrs. J. G. Ogilvie, Mrs. Gert- 
rude Parsons and Mrs. L. J. Selby. 


* * * 


The first piano recital of the season in 
Baltimore was given by students under Di- 
rector J. Henri Weinreich, at the European 
Conservatory of Music, October 20. Those 
taking part were Ruth M. Ertel, Pearl Rie- 
bel, Lydia V. Warner, John Adam Rupp, 
Herman Praetorious, Dorothy Parker, 
Jeannette Murphy, Elsie E. Neun, John 
en Sadie Edlavitch and Lillian B. 

oehl. 


* * * 


A new classic dancer appeared upon the 
scene last week when Sylvia Florence 
Brownley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Brownley, of New York, danced 
at the Waldorf-Astoria at the monthly 
concert of the Gotham Club. Miss Brown- 
ley’s répertoire includes some twenty dif- 
ferent dances, including the classic dances 
of Greece and Spain, as well as Russian 
and the Eastern European dances. 

* * * 


Judson Mather, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Spokane, Wash., has 
been selected to conduct the Christmas per- 
formances of the “Messiah” to be given 
there. Under Mr. Mather’s direction the 
choir has been completely reorganized and 
will now frequently be heard in concerts. 
Some of the noted artists to appear at 


these are Mme. Gadski, Clarence Eddy, 
Josef Hofmann and Mischa Elman. 
x * * 


Two new songs by Oley Speaks, of 
Columbus, O., “Greeting,” and a_ sacred 
song, “The King of Love My Shepherd Is, 
have just been published in Columbus, and 
a New York house is soon to bring out 
two more by the same composer, “To You” 
and “Morning.” Mr. Speaks sang in a 
recital at Lancaster, O., recently, assisting 
Helen Kellar, pianist, who lately returned 
from study with Wager Swayne in Paris. 

* * x 


In honor of Wesley Weyman, an enter- 
tainment was given by the Pi Tau Kappa 
Club on October 21, in Claude Griffith’s 
studio, in Carnegie Hall. The musical pro- 


gram, presented by members of the club, 
comprised works by Schumann, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Cowen, Chadwick and others. 


Several piano numbers were furnished by 
Mr. Weyman himself. Among those pres- 
ent were Sigismond Stojowski, William C. 
Carl and John Bland. Florence McMillen 
is president of the club. 

o as 

A. C. Studer, of Montclair, N. J., who 
has been the means of bringing to that city 
twelve concerts by the New York Sym- 
phony Society during the last three years, 
has completed arrangements with that or- 
ganization to give another series of four 
concerts this season. They will be held 
Thursday evenings, December 1, January 
5, February 9 and March 2. Walter Dam- 
rosch will conduct the performances, as in 
former years, and talented soloists will 
contribute to the programs. 

* * * 

At the first of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts for workingmen, held in the Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, on Sunday, October 23, 
high school students of the city were the 
guests of honor. The committee in charge 
of these concerts plans to have as its 
special guests at each of the affairs the 
members of some organization or the mem- 
bers of some educational or charitable in- 
stitution of the city. The opening concert 
was by Bach’s Symphony Orchestra of 
forty pieces, under Hugo Bach. 

* * + 

Annie Louise David, harpist, filled en- 
gagements in Hightstown, N. J., on October 
26, and before a Masonic lodge in New 
York on October 29. Together with Flor- 
ence Mulford, the contralto, she will soon 
be heard in a recital in Rochester, N. Y., 
and on November 11 with Estelle Harris, 
soprano, in Bridgeport, Conn. She will 
play in Middletown, N. Y.—her third en- 
gagement there since May 16—together with 
Frederic Martin, basso: Cornelia Marvin, 
contralto, and Walter David, reader. 

x * * 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Tacoma, 
Wash., formally began the season’s work 
October 4 with the annual complimentary 
concert to members and invited guests. 
An audience of eight hundred music lov- 
ers filled the First Christian Church for 
the occasion and the program presented 
John M. Spargur of Seattle, concert 
meister of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Mrs. Frederick Bentley at the 
piano, Vera Bajohr, pianist, and Charles 
Derbyshire, baritone, assisted by Mrs. 
Thomas V. Tyler. 





The chorus of the York, Pa., Oratorio 
Societv has been ‘reorganized for the year 
under Dr. R. H. Peters, its new conductor 
and manager. These officers have been 
chosen by the Board of Governors: Presi- 
dent, A. B. Farquhar; first vice-president, 
George S. Schmidt; second vice-president, 
Dr. J. H. Bennett; secretary, W. J. Kaf- 
fensberger; treasurer, C. C. Frick; assist- 
ant secretarv, W T. Whitecomb; acom- 
panist, Mary Haines Taylor. Cowen’s 
cantata, “St. John’s Eve,” and the opera 
“Faust,” in concert form, will be sung 
during the festival of the society next 


Spring. as 


Two of Ann Arbor’s well-known musi- 
cians, Earle and Fred Killeen, report ex- 
cellent prospects in positions taken this 
Fall. Earle Killeen is in charge of the 
vocal department of a school in Cedar 
Rapids, la., and is training a large chorus. 
Fred Killeen is in swansing, Mich., where 
he is director of a large chorus made up 
from students of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Both men were formerly on 
the faculty of the School of Music at Ann 
Arbor. Fred Killeen, who had been a 
member of the Fritzi Scheff company for 
the last two years, was married in Sep- 
tember to Virginia Reid, of the same com- 
pany. 

x * * 

One of the most successful of the solo- 
ists at the recent festivals in Portland and 
Bangor, Me., was the soprano, Estelle Har- 
ris. Miss Harris scored emphatically by 
her excellent singing of the great aria from 
Reyer’s “Sigurd,” which she sang after the 
second act of the “Samson and Delilah” 
performances. Her voice had beauty of 
tone and much flexibility to commend it, 
and she delivered the song with much ex- 
iressive power. At the afternoon concerts 
in both cities she gave Howland’s “Prayer” 
in an impressive fashion and disclosed her 
technical resourcefulness thoroughly in the 


“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stapat 
Mater.” 
* * * 
Two of the church choirs in Mont- 


gomery, Ala., have been organized for the 
Winter, the First Baptist and the First 
Presbyterian. At the first mentioned the 
choir will be composed of Miss Thweatt, 
soprano; Mrs. Richardson, alto; Junius 
Pierce, tenor; Fred Whaley, bass, and 
Thomas Clanton Calloway, organist. The 
soprano and bass are the new members of 
the quartet. At the Presbyterian Church 
there will be a double quartet composed 
of Virginia Dowdell and Mrs. Myrtle 
Campbell, sopranos; Mrs. Bayles and Mrs. 
John Requemore, altos; Charles Smith and 
E. A. Upham, tenors; Harry Thompson 
and Hugh Stuart, bassos, and Katie Booth, 
organist. 
<a 


The Woman’s Club of Columbus, O., a 
year ago established an Alcove of Music 
at the Public Library in that city, and this 
alcove has grown to pretentious propor- 
tions. The club has placed a piano in it 
and the public is permitted to borrow on 
a card any oratorio, opera, mass, etc., just 
as one may borrow a book. In addition, 
the club has collected a valuable list of 
original manuscripts. Some of the com- 
posers who have contributed collections of 
songs are Chaminade, d’Hardelot, Emil 
Sauer, Arthur Foote, Victor Herbert, 
Harry Rowe Shelly, George W. Chadwick, 
Victor Harris and others. Last year the 
Woman’s Club contributed $2,000 of its 
surplus to this alcove. 


* * * 


The Denison Conservatory of Music, at 
Granville, O., opened with a record-break- 
ing enrollment. The only change in the 
faculty is in the voice department, where 
Edith Cox replaces Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son Wilson as head of the department 
Orley H. See, of the violin department, has 
an engagement with the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra this season and during his absence Mrs 
Frances Coup Pyle will take charge of the 
department. The first recital of the year 
was a composer recital, October 12, the 
first of a series. Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata and the Fifth Symphony were 
played. On October 109, the first artist 
recital was given by Caroline Hudson, so 
prano, and Hans Kronold, ‘cellist. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


: Individuals 


Adkins, Morton—Boston, Jordan Hall, Nov. 3; 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Nov. 7. 

Alda, Mme.—St. Joseph, Oct. 31. With Boston 
Opera Company, Nov. 4-14. 

Amato, Pasquali—Boston, Nov. 9. 

Barrére, George—Bryn Mawr, Pa., Nov. 4; 
Princeton, N. J., Nov. 5; New Haven, Nov. 7; 
Boston, Nov. 8; Fitchburg, Mass., Nov. 10; 
srooklyn, Nov. 12. 

Beebe, Caroline—Boston, Nov. 1; New York, Nov. 
9; Detroit, Nov. 15. 

Benedict, Pearl—Bloomfie!ld, N. J., Oct. 31. 

Bispham, David—New York, Oct. 30; Newark, 
Nov. 10. 

Borchard, Adolphe—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Nov. rt. 

Campani, Giuseppe—Charlottesville, Va., Nov. 4; 
Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 5; Scottdale, Pa., Nov. 
7; Springville, N. Y., Nov. 8; Lockport, N. Y., 
Nov. 9; Geneseo, N. Y., Nov. 10; Fredonia, 
N. Y., Nov. 11; Kalamazoo, Nov. 12. 

Cartwright, Earl—Bloomfield, N. J., Oet. 3r. 

Cavalieri, Lina—Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 7; Altoona, 
Pa., Nov. 9; Cincinnati, Nov. ro. 

Charbonnel, Avis Bliven—Providence, R. I. 
Nov. 11. 

Croxton, Frank—Oct. 29 (Southern tour); Bloom- 
field, N. 3., Uct. 91. 

David, Annie Louise—New York, Oct. 29; Roches- 
ter, Nov. 11. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Boston, Nov. 11. 

Dethier, Edward—Boston, Nov. 1; New York, 
Nov. 9; Detroit, Nov. rs. 

De Voto, Alfred—Brooklyn, Nov. 10. 

Doelling, Mae—Chicago, Nov. 13. 

Eidain, Clarence—Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Elson, Louis C.—(Lecture-Recital) Brooklyn, Nov. 
10. 

Fanning, Cecil—Minneapolis, Nov. 8. 

Farrell, Joseph—Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 7. 

Fiqué, Carl—(Brooklyn Academy of Music) (lec- 
ture recitals) Oct. 31. 

Fornia, Rita—Ames, Ia., Oct. 29; Appleton, Wis., 
Oct. 31; Janesville, Wis., Nov. 1; Faribault, 
Minn., Nov. 2; 
lanta, Nov. 8; Augusta, Ga., Nov. 10; Wilming 
ton, N. C., Nov. 11. 

Gerville-Réache, Mme.—Pittsburg, Nov. 11-12. 

Gruppe, Paulo—Boston, Steinert Hall, Nov. 2. 

Hamburg, Boris—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Nov. 5s. 

Hamlin, Geo.—Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 
20; Yale College, Nov. 29. 
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Hargraves, Charles—New York, Oct. 30. 

Harris, Estelle—Rochester, Nov. 11. 

Heinemann, Alexander—New York, Nov. 3 (Men- 
delssohn Hall); Chicago, Nov. 7; Milwaukee, 
Nov. 10; Detroit, Nov. 13. 

Hinckley, Allen—Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Hinkle, Florence—Milwaukee, Oct. 29; Madison, 
Nov. 3; Aberdeen, Nov. 5; Mason City, Nov. 
7; Ft. Wayne, Nov. 11; Syracuse, Nov. 14. 

Hofmann, Josef—Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29; Worces- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 1; Philadelphia, Nov. 2; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 3; Carlisle, Pa., Nov. 4; Chi- 
cago, Noy. 6; New Orleans, Nov. 7; Toronto, 
Nov. 9; New York, Nov. 11. 

Homer, Louise—Worcester, Mass., Noy. 1; Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 3; New York, Nov. 6. 

Hudson, Caroline—Delaware, O., Nov. 1; Find- 
lay, O., Nov. 2; Kirksville, Mo., Noy. 4; Sa- 
lina, Kan., Nov. 7; Huron, S. D., Oct. 8; Sioux 
Falls, Nov. 9; Grand Forks, N. D., Nov. 11. 

Kaufman, Maurice—Philadelphia, Now} 11. 

Jomelli, Mme.—QOshkosh, Wis., Nov. 3; Brooklyn, 
Nov. I. 

Kellerman, Marcus—New York, Oct. 30; Nov. 2; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 6. 

Kerns, Grace—New York, Oct. 30; Bloomfield, 
N. J., Oct. 31; Newark, Nov. 11. 

Kerr, U. S.—New York, Oct. 30; Albany, N. Y., 
Nov. 2; Oil City, Pa., Nov. 18. 

Kocian, Jaroslav—Milwaukee, Oct. 30; St. Paul, 
Nov. 15. 

Kohler, Franz—Pittsburg, Nov. 3; Brownville, 
Pa., Nov. 4; California, Pa., No€. 5s. 

Lehmann, Liza—Denver, Oct. 31; Salt Lake City, 
Nov. 2; Walla Walla, Wash., Nov. 4. 

Listemann, Virginia—Lexington, Ky., Oct. 29; 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 4; Paducah, Ky., Nov. 6; 





Owensville, Ky., Nov. 8. 

Macmillen, Francis—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 6. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—(Lecture-Recitals), Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 14. 

Melba, Mme.—St. Paul, Nov. 1; Chicago, Nov. 13. 

Miller, Christine—Sewickley, Pa., Nov. 9; Frank- 
lin, Pa., Nov. 16; Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 18-21; 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22. 

Miller, Reed—Milwaukee, Oct. 29; Appleton, Wis., 
Oct. 31; Kenosha, Nov. 1; Platteville, Nov. 2; 
Madison, Nov. 3; St. Peter, Minn., Nov. 4; 
Aberdeen, S. D., Nov. 6; Mason City, Ia., Nov. 
7; Sterling, Ill., Nov. 8; Freeport, Ill., Nov. 
9; Lake Geneva, Wis., -Nov. 10; Ft. Wayne, 
Nov. 11; Dwight, Tll., Nov. 12; Pittsburg, Nov. 
17. 

Monica-Graham, Edith—Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Mulford, Florence—Newark, Nov. 10; Rochester, 
Nov. 11. 

Murphy, Lambert—Dloomfield, N. J., Oct. 31. 

VMylott, Eva—St. Louis, Nov. 8; Columbia, Mo., 
Nov. 9; Kansas City, Nov. 11 

Norelli, Mme.—St. Paul, Nov. 6. 

Oberndorfer, Max E.—Chicago, Nov. 2-9. 

Olitzka, Mme.—Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Ormond, Lilla—Concord, Mass., Nov. 9; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 11; Minneapolis, Nov. 15. 

Ondricek, Emanuel—New York ‘(Mendelssohn 
Hall), Nov. 2. 

Owens, Eleanor—Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Nov. 1o. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover-—Woburn, Mass., Oct. 31. 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Chicago, Nov. 13. 

Schroeder, Alvyn—Boston, Nov. 7. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 
2: Atlanta, Nov. 4; New Orleans, Nov. 7; 
Houston, Tex., Nov. 9; San Antonio, Nov. 11; 
Oklahoma, Nov. 15. 

Sembrich, Mme. Joston, Oct. 31; New York, 
Nov. 8. 

Sherwood, Wm. H.—Lexington, Ky., Oct. 29; 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 22. 

Spencer, Janet—New York, Nov. 3; Boston, Nov. 


10. 
Spiering, Theo.—New York, Nov. 7, 11. 
Tibaldi, Arturo—Janesville, Wis., Nov. 1; Fari- 


bault, Minn., Nov. 2; Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 
7; Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 8; Augusta, Nov. 11; 
Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 11. 

Turpin, H. B.—Minneapolis, Nov. 8. 

Ware, Harriet—Minneapolis, Nov. 8. 

Wells, John Barnes—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Oct. 29; 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., Nov. 3. 

Wheeler, Frederic—Milwaukee, Oct. 29; Appleton, 
Wis., Oct. 31; Madison, Wis., Nov. 3; Aber- 
deen, S. D., Nov. 5; Mason City, Ia., Nov. 7; 
Freeport, lll., Nov. 9; Chicago, Nov. 11. 

Wilson, Flora—Traer, Ia., Oct. 31; Burlington, 
Ia., Nov. 2; Cedar Rapids, Ia., Nov. 8; Sioux 
City, Ia., Nov. 10; Toledo, Ia., Nov. 12. 

Witek, Anton—Boston, Oct. 29. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Oct. 29; 
Brockton, Mass., Nov. 1; Boston, Nov. 4-5; 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7; Washington, Nov. 8; 
Baltimore, Nov. 9; New York, Nov. 10; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 11; New York, Nov. 12; Hartford, 
Nov. 14. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Clemsen College, S. C., 
Oct. 29; Rock Hill, S. C., Oct. 31; High Point, 
N. C., Nov. 1; Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 2; Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 3; 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 4; Baltimore, Nov. 7-8; 
Washington, Nov. 9; Frederick, Md., Nov. 10; 
Hagerstown, Md., Nov. 11. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, Nov. 9; Philadel- 

phia, Nov. 14; Washington, Nov. 15 

neisel Quartet Brooklyn, Nov. 3; Boston, Nov. 

8; New York, Nov. 15. 

Vanhattan Ladies’ Quartet—New York, Nov. 13; 
Passaic, N. J., Nov. 16; New York, Nov. 27. 

Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


Petersburg, Va., Nov. 4; 


AN 


Minneapolis 
Nov. 4, 6, 13, 13. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—New York, Oct. 
30, Nov. 6, 11; Brooklyn, Nov. 12. 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 
Nea. 4, & ip 3H 

Phiiharmonic Society of New York—New York, 
Nov. 1-4; Brooklyn, Nov. 6. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Nov. 5. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Nov. 1, 
=, 39, 19: 

Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra—Pittsburg, Nov. 
Tz, 23. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, Nov. 12. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Oct. 29; 
Nov. 6-8. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Nov. 
Ez, 22, 29 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Oct. 29; Nov. 4, 5, 
11, 12; Detroit, Nov. 14. 

Tollefsen Trio—Delaware, O., Nov. 1; Findlay, 
O., Nov. 2; Kirkville, Mo., Nov. 4; Salina, 
Kan., Nov. 7; Huron, S. D., Nov. 8; Sioux 
Falls, Minn., Nov. 9; Grand Forks, N. D., 
Nov. 11. 





EDWARD STRONG'S PLANS 


Tenor Will Re-Appear in Many Cities 
in Which He Sang Last Year 


Edward Strong, the tenor, is to fill a 
number of notable engagements during the 
coming season. On October 25 he was 
heard at Watertown, N. Y.; in December 
he will make a Western trip singing for 
the second time in a year in Mt. Vernon, 
la., and for the eighth time in Northfield, 





Edward Strong, the American Tenor 


Minn., besides filling several other import- 
ant engagements on this trip. 

In January he will be heard with the 
Rochester, N. Y., Choral Union and the 
Damrosch Orchestra in a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, while in 
February he will sing with the Evanston, 
Ill., Musical Association for the second 
time. The work in which he will take part 
is Franck’s “Beatitudes.” In April he is 
to make another Western trip for a num- 
ber of engagements, the most important 
being a performance:‘of Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
with the Arion Club, of Milwaukee. 


TWO ST. LOUIS CONCERTS 








FEolian Company’s Series Begins with 
Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” 


St. Louis, Oct. 22.—One of the most in- 
teresting musical events of the week was 
the opening recital of the Afolian Company, 
which was given at their recital hall on 
Wednesday evening last. Serge L. Halman 
presented Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Gar- 
den,” which was excellently given by a 
quartet composed of Mrs. George A. 
Dobyn, soprano; Mrs. Max Kauffman, con- 
traltu: George Sheffield, tenor, and Robert 


P. Striner, baritone. Mr. Halman accom- 
panied on the pianola and the cycle was 
preceded by a selection from “La Bohéme” 
on the pipe-organ. The regular Saturday 
afternoon recitals will commence next 
week. 

Charles Kunkel, who of late years has 
been composing and teaching exclusively, 
again entered the concert field here on last 
Monday evening, with the first of his series 
of six Winter subscription concerts. Mr. 
Kunkel’s work was of the highest order. 
Assisting him were Mr. Olk of the sym- 
phony orchestra; his sister, Maria Olk, a 
violinist of high atteinments, and Mr. 
Kunkel’s brother, Charles J. Kunkel. ‘he 
concert was well patronized. H. W.C. 


PASQUALI IN SEATTLE 


With Scotti She Charms Her Audience 
in Season’s Opening Concert 





SEATTLE, Oct. 14.—A signal success was 
added to the long list of successful con- 
certs for which Seattle is indebted to its 
leading musical club when Bernice de Pas- 
quali and Antonio Scotti sang last night at 
the Moore Theater under auspices of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club. There was a bril- 
liant audience in point of numbers, intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm and the work of 
both artists furnished an auspicious open- 
ing of the season. 

While Signor Scotti’s fame has traveled 
longer than Mme. Pasquali’s, it has not 
traveled so fast, and she now stands with 
the great on the pinnacle of her art. It 
is farr to say, also, that there was more 
interest in her appearance than in that of 
the great baritone, for Mme. Pasquali is 
an American. That fact is often a dis- 
advantage, because America assumes that 
imported songsters are the best, and for 
that reason Mme. Pasquali’s success has 
been the more interesting to note. 

Last night she was heard at her best in 
a duet from “Don Pasquale.” Her voice 
shades to the most subtle coloring and is 
of great range. She has such personality 
and beauty, as part of her artistic equip- 
ment, that she could not be out of place, 
however cast. 





King George Accepts Mme. Melba’s 
Biography 

King George of England has paid Agnes 
Murphy, the Irish-American writer, the 
compliment of accepting a copy of her 
biography of Mme. Melba, published by 
Messrs. Doubleday Page & Co., New York. 
Miss Murphy is well known in America, 
Canada, Europe, England and Australia as 
the personal representative of the distin- 
guished singer, with whose greatest suc- 
cesses she has been closely identified. 





Indianapolis Students in Recital 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 24.—The first of 
a series of Saturday matinée recitals to be 
given this season by the pupils of the 
Schellschmidt Studio was given recently 
in the studio parlor. The participants in 
this recital were: Margaret Nysewander, 
piano, pupil of Pauline Schellschmidt, as- 
sisted by Mariam Wilson, violin, pupil of 
Bertha Schellschmidt, and Mathilde Isen- 

flama, soprano, pupil of John L. Geiger. 

















The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
world over take ““The Etude” monthly because they 
cannot do without it. 

Its immense following is due to the fact that it is 
necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 you send 
us you receive in return du the year at t: 
180 pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 

1000 of the brightest, brainiest musical ar- 
ticles, written by the world’s foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
and instructive. 

Write mentioning ‘Musical America” and enclose 
five two-cent stamps for fine sample copy of ‘‘Etude” 
and our booklet ‘‘ The Aim of the Etude.’’ 


1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














The Essentials of 


A Practical System of Mind 
and Finger Training by 


CLAYTON JOHNS 





Pianoforte Playing pric. -..-- $1.25 


Jt is intended for students already familiar with the notes and their time values, who have 
acquired a certain facility in reading easy music. Its chief purpose is, while forming a technical 
foundation, to combine with it a number of harmonic examples and analytical illustrations, mak- 
ing clear to the student many things which often remain enigmas to those far advanced in piano 
forte technic. No technical step is taken without a corresponding one in theory. 

This book is a complete work for the earnest student, one that leads him to thorough musi- 


cianship. 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF, the Great Russian Composer and Pianist, says 
of it: “Mr. Johns has succeeded admirably in setting forth clearly and con- 
cisely the points considered and I believe the student who studies this book 
will do so with great advantage.” 


Note—This work will be sent with returned privilege to those with accounts in good standing and 
to those with no accounts upon receipt of price, which will be returned, less postage, if not satisfactory 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


Order of vour home dealer or the above houses. 
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Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. | 
Distinguished by great durability. | 
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